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IS CONSCRIPTION THE WAY TO PEACE? 


The answer to this question, one of the most urgent being asked Americans 
today, is NO, according to Dr. Francis J. Brown, consultant to the American 
Council on Education, in one of the finest articles yet published on this 
subject. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA TODAY 


Here is a symposium answering the question, “What are the unique serv- 
ices which the junior high school renders as a part of the American system 
of public education?” Opening the symposium is an analysis of the 
achievements of Los Angeles junior high schools. Then come two articles 
reporting, respectively, the extent of the junior high school program in 
California today and the unique opportunities which students have who 
are enrolled in a junior high school. Then come articles from four junior 
high schools telling how they are carrying on some one of the particular 
function assigned to our middle schools. The next two articles relate to 
the problems of teaching minority groups, and the final article deals with 
in-service training for junior high school teachers. 


TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 
There has been so much discussion of recent years as to whether the stu- 
dents in our public school system are learning mathematics, and because 
of the war-time needs of the Armed Forces there has been such emphasis 
on mathematics that it is important for us to take stock every once in a 
while of what we actually are doing—the service which Dr. Lucien B. 
Kinney of Stanford performs for us in his article. 


SACRAMENTO’S 4-4 PLAN IS DIFFERENT 


A report on the Sacramento work-study program, by Merril Osenbaugh, 
supervisor of publications. 
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THREE NEW NYBERG BOOKS 


x *k * 


AS MILNE was a trusted name in high school mathematics 
fifty years ago, so Nyberg is trusted by thousands of teachers 
today for clear, teachable books. The author is not a college | 
professor of mathematics long on theory with little or no practice ) 
in the high school field. He teaches high school pupils algebra | 
and geometry every day in the Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 

These new streamlined books bring algebra and geometry up 
to date. 


Fundamentals of Algebra, First Book (1944). . . . . + $1.40 


This basic algebra contains an honest year’s work, written 
simply to insure ready understanding by high school pupils. 
Fundamentals are presented precisely, with smooth gradation, 
and the importance of algebra to various vocations is emphasized 
through actual problems. Explanations are clear, and exercises 
are adequate, without tedious stuffing. Fifteen pages of tests help 
the pupil check his own progress. 


Fundamentals of Geometry (1944) . . . ... .. + $1.48 


Fifty-five basic theorems and related exercises for the core, 
with less fundamental theorems to enable the teacher to meet 
varying needs and abilities of pupils. Relation of geometry to logic 
is made plain, with helpful presentation of deductive and inductive 
reasoning applied to non-mathematical situations in real life. 
Many attractive, helpful illustrations. 


Fundamentals of Algebra, Second Book (1945) . .. . $1.60 


This book reviews all the work of the First Book, and includes 
fractional exponents, progressions, the binomial theorem, loga- 
rithms, and additional trigonometric ratios. More advanced work 
is given on sets of equations, fractions, factoring, radicals, and 
quadratic equations. Tests for self-diagnosis are included. Several 
attractive pictures help indicate relations of algebra to life. 
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New— in answer to a growing demand in high schools 


PSYCHOLOCY: 


Principles and Applications 
By T. L. Engle 


This high school psychology will help the student to understand himself 
and others, to recognize reasons for human behavior. It will help him in 
his thinking and in his studying, in his choice of a vocation, and in his 
personal relationships. Technical details have been omitted, but the 
scientific point of view has been emphasized and maintained. Dr. Engle 
knows at first-hand the needs and capacities of high school students. 


just off the press 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TEST: 
(Non-Language Series—Grades 4 to 9) 


World Book Company 


116 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5 


- Represented by 
Crype S. Jones 





New Books 
can the new books submitted 


to the JourNAL for review during 
recent months are the following: 

Better Dressmaking, by Ruth Wyeth 
Spears. Silver Burdett Company, 1943; 256 
pages. 

Building for Safe Living, by Olis G. Jami- 
son, Earl A. Johnson, and Ralph Watson. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. Price, 60 
cents; 152 pages. 

“Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials,” 
Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 8, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
August, 1944; 125 pages. 

Food: A World Problem, Frank Ernest 
Hill. Educational Film Library Association, 
Inc.. New York, 1944. Price, 50 cents; 50 
pages. 

Modern Latin Conversation, by Robert T 
Brown. D. C. Heath and Company; 1943. 
Price, 40 cents; 58 pages. . 

The Pittsburgh Housing Authority, by M. 
Nelson McGeary. The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, 1943. 
Price, 50 cents; 94 pages. 

Planning Improvement in Rural Living 


Through the Schools, a report of the explora- 
tory study of county educational problems, 
prepared by R. E. Tidwell. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1943. Price, 50 cents; 
103 pages. 


Preparing to Serve in Your Rural Com- 
munity, by Mary E. Boyd. University of 
Florida Project in Applied Economics, Flor- 
ida Curriculum Laboratory, College of Edu- 
cation, Gainesville, Florida, 1943; 80 pages. 


Short Cuts to Information, by Zaidee 
Brown. The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York City, 1943. 
Price, 25 cents; 32 pages. 

Wake Up and Do!, by Irma Owens Rodg- 
ers. University of Florida Project in Applied 
Economics, Florida Curriculum Laboratory, 
Gainesville, Florida, 1943; 50 pages. 


For Sale 


INCE both issues devote much at- 
tention to the junior high school, the 
February and March numbers of the 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 





EpucaTIon can be had at the special 
price of 35 cents each if ten or more 
copies of either or both are purchased 
at the same time. The February number 
contained the eleven-page article by Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass entitled “Persist- 
ent Problems of the Junior High,” and 
the current issue presents the sym- 
posium, “The Junior High School in 
California Today.” The price of single 
copies of these issues is 50 cents. 

The same special offer applies also 
to ten or more copies ordered of either 
or both the November and April issues 
of the JourNAL. Included in these two 
numbers are two symposia on the teach- 
ing of United States History in Cali- 
fornia. Only a very few copies of the 
November JourRNAL are available, and 
so requests for this issue will be filled 
in the order of their receipt. 


Annual Meeting of Society 
Not Yet Scheduled 


HE annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation, provided for in the Articles of 
Incorporation of the Society and ordi- 
narily announced in the February or 
March issue of the JouRNAL, has not 
yet been scheduled. It takes place, 
customarily, at the same time as the 
annual conference of the California As- 
sociation of Secondary Principals, but | 
since this latter session is not to be 
held this year because of war-congested 
transportation facilities the scheduling 
of the Society’s meeting will wait until 
a suitable date can be determined by 
President Frank W. Thomas. 
Members of the Board of Trustees 
will be notified as soon as the date is set. 





Let’s Study Foods 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Foods 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Clothes for Girls 
TODD 


182 Second Street 








Now Published" by 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Clothes With Character 
Clothing, Selection and Care 


Personality and Etiquette 


The New Home Economics Omnibus * HARRIS AND HUSTON 
The New Elementary Home Economics * MATTHEWS 
The House and Its Care, New Edition * MATTHEWS 

Also the BOND Home Economics Series of 8 Titles 


* Formerly by Little, Brown and Company 


D. C. Heath and Company 


CRAIG AND RUSH 


MATTHEWS 


REID 


San Francisco 5 














NEW: 1945 TITLES a 


Bradley 


World Geography 
Geography for world citizenship 


Gives your high-school students a realistic, global approach to world 
problems. 


Physical, economic, social, and political geography in one dynamic treat- 
ment makes geography LIVING DRAMA. Striking maps. Training 
in map reading. Beautiful illustrations. 


Cheyney: A Short History of 
England, Revised and Enlarged 


Events through the summer of 1944 


Here’s a long popular book, brought completely up to date, with accounts 
of the landing in Normandy, invasion of Italy, Axis surrender in Africa, 
the invasion of Russia, Beveridge report, etc. A book rich in significant 
information, but compact enough to be successfully handled in a year’s 
course. $2.60, subject to discount. 


Write for more information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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The Four-Year 
High School 

OT much is said in this month’s 
symposium, “The Junior High 

School in California Today,” about the 
four-year type of junior high school. 
One article does come from such a 
school, but the emphasis therein is 
upon the integration of diverse cultural 
groups rather than upon the plan of 
organization or the years included. 

We find it opportune, therefore, to 
republish the following article on the 
four-year junior high school of Pasa- 
dena which was published in the Janu- 
ary, 1945, issue of the Pasadena School 
Review under the caption “What Is a 
Junior High School ?” 

“Many people are puzzled by the 
name ‘Junior High School.’ They can’t 
see how an institution such as the high 
school of their youth could be effectively 
subjected to any process that would 
make it ‘junior’ in character and at the 
same time preserve its worth-while 
qualities. Neither can they see how the 
elementary school they knew could be 
blown up to high school status without 
omitting or neglecting the proper teach- 
ing of the fundamental or tool subjects. 

“The institution known as the junior 
high school was first suggested by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard some fifty 
years ago. He did not suggest that the 
new institution be called a junior high 
school ; he only suggested that there be 
organized a middle unit of our public 
school system that would add to the in- 
struction offered in the fundamentals in 
the traditional elementary school, sub- 
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jects of a broadening, finding, or ex- 
ploratory character, so that, first, the 
tremendous drop-out of students at the 
sixth grade of the traditional elemen- 
tary school (60 per cent were leaving 
school) might be checked ; and, second, 
that larger numbers of students might, 
during these middle years, discover an 
aptitude or interest that would induce 
them to make sound preparation for a 
life work. 

“For want of a better name it was 
popularly described as a junior (or 
beginning high school, since the term 
‘high school’ was familiar and accepted 
by the American people. The Junior 
High School was usually organized to 
include two elementary grades—the 
7th and 8th, and one high school grade, 
the 9th. So it was, in fact, two-thirds 
elementary and one-third high school 
despite its name: high school. 

“Pasadena adopted the idea under the 
leadership of Superintendent Rhodes 
and in its early years called it an ‘Enter- 
mediate School,’ including Grades 7, 8, 
and 9. When the Junior College was 
added, the system was organized so that 
Grades 7, 8, 9, and 10 were included in 
the intermediate school, and Grades 11, 
12, 13, and 14 in the Junior College. 
Almost immediately the name ‘junior 
high school’ was applied to the inter- 
mediate unit and it was, in fact, half 
elementary and half high school. It did 
perform the functions envisioned by Dr. 
Eliot and, in addition, carried its pupils 
well along the road to general education. 

“Experience in Pasadena proves Dr. 
Eliot’s thesis. This new unit does stop 
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the ‘drop-outs’; it does induce youth, 
almost without exception, to go on to 
a sounder preparation for a life work. 
It does, by the end of the 10th grade, 
enable students to meet most of the tra- 
ditional college entrance requirements, 
and whether they choose to graduate at 
the 12th or at the 14th grade, they have 
acquired sound preparation for college 
entrance or for vocational competency, 
depending upon their proficiency in 
scholarship or on choices made earlier.” 





California Committee Spon- 
sors Study of Accreditation 

HE California Committee for the 

Study of Education is in its fifth 
year of activity. During that time, its 
many and varied subcommittees have 
rendered timely and valuable services 
to educators in the State. Reports of 
these subcommittees have been pub- 
lished from time to time in the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, one of 
the latest being the report of the Cali- 
fornia Subcommittee on United States 
History and Civics which appeared in 
the November, 1944, issue. 

At the present time Dean Freeman, 
chairman of the California Committee, 
announces the beginning of a new study, 
with the appointment of a Subcommittee 
on Accrediting. 

Thé establishment of this Subcom- 
mittee came about because of the diffi- 
culty encountered by some of the 
California junior colleges in obtaining 
contracts for Army and Navy programs 
of instruction because of the fact that 
but few California schools are accredited 
by a formal accrediting agency. This 
particular difficulty was overcome, but 
it was felt that there might again be 
trouble, especially when the time comes 
to obtain contracts for postwar rehabili- 
tation programs, so the matter was dis- 
cussed at length in a recent meeting of 
the California Junior College Feder- 
ation. The group there gathered de- 
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cided that the entire question of ac- 
crediting should be studied by some 
disinterested body for the purpose of 
finding out whether additional accredit- 
ing in California is desirable and, if so, 
what it should be and by whom it should 
be administered. 

The California Committee for the 
Study of Education was invited to make 
this study. Consequently, it has set up 
a subcommittee for this purpose under 
the chairmanship of Basil H. Peter- 
son, Glendale Junior College, Glendale. 
The other members of the Subcom- 
mittee are Harrison M. Karr, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles ; Marion 
McCart, district superintendent, Yuba 
City ; Charles J. Booth, Chaffey College, 
Ontario; and Msgr. James O’Dowd, 
superintendent of Catholic Schools, San 
Francisco Diocese. 

The Subcommittee has been in- 
structed 

1. To make a survey of existing accrediting 
practices throughout the nation. 

2. To study accrediting procedures in Cali- 
fornia. 

3. To prepare a list of the advantages and 
disadvantages of accrediting agencies and 
practices, both national and local. 

4. To determine additional accrediting needs 
in California. 

5. To find out what the school and college 
sentiment is regarding existing accrediting 
practices. 

It was made clear to the Subcom- 
mittee that its assignment was distinctly 
of a fact-finding nature and that it will 
not be its function to make specific 
recommendations. To date, the Sub- 
committee has held one general meeting 
and a number of section meetings, and 
the chairman reports favorable progress. 

The Subcommittee has arranged for 
Brother Lambert ( William J. Lafferty), 
a graduate student working under the 
direction of Dr. L. H. Peterson of the 
University of California, Berkeley, to 
investigate the portion of the problem 
related to present procedures, status, 
and value of accreditation practices in 
American high schools. Kyle Esgate, 
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a graduate student at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, working under 
the direction of Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, 
is to investigate accreditation practices 
in four-year colleges and universities of 
America. 

Recently, that portion of the problem 
relating to junior colleges has been as- 
signed as a study for a doctoral disser- 
tation to Jules Fraden, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of California, 
Berkeley, who is working under Dr. 
Cornelius H. Siemens, of the School of 
Education—Hrram W. Epwarps, di- 
rector, Office of Relations with Schools, 
University of California. 





Next Month 
HE April symposium is a sequel 
to the one published in November, 

which was entitled “The Teaching of 
United States History” and which was 
devoted largely to reporting the recom- 
mendations of the California Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on United States 
History and Civics. The Subcommittee 
recommended that United States his- 
tory should be taught in the fifth, eighth, 
eleventh, and fourteenth grades and 
designated the type of presentation to 
be used at each level. 

Because of the great emphasis which 
currently is being placed on the teaching 
of United States history and because the 
November symposium met with such a 
popular reception, it is to be followed 
with an issue devoted to the methods 
and materials suitable to use in the 
courses recommended by the Subcom- 
mittee and to a consideration of evalu- 
ation in United States history classes. 

The discussion of methods and ma- 
terials for the eighth grade is written 
by Miss Ada G. Weaver and Mrs. Julia 
M. Ross, junior high school teachers in 
San Francisco. Miss Barbara Sheffield 
of the Polytechnic Elementary School, 
Pasadena, writes the article on methods 
and materials for the eleventh grade. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NOTES. 
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Because one of the principles on 
which the Subcommittee report is based 
is that there shall be unity in the total 
school offering in United States history, 
a discussion of methods and materials 
at the fifth grade level is included so 
that secondary people may have some 
idea of the background with which their 
students enter the junior high school 
grades. This level was chosen for at- 
tention in the symposium rather than the 
fourteenth grade because all of our chil- 
dren go through the elementary school 
and probably only 5 or 10 per cent of 
them ever will complete the fourteenth 
grade. The article on fifth-grade meth- 
ods and materials is written by Miss 
Ethel Eckert of the Escondido Union 
Elementary School, Escondido. 

Miss Lavone A. Hanna, supervisor 
of curriculum and educational research, 
writes the article on evaluation. 

Accompanying the symposium, and 
related to it, is a very fine article by 
Roland C. Faunce, associate director of 
the Michigan Secondary Study, State 
Department of Education. It is entitled 
“Michigan’s Plan for Building Better 
Citizens.” 


Among other articles in this issue will 
be the interesting account of a mental 
hygiene study in the Thomas Jefferson 
High School of Los Angeles. Written 
by Mrs. Gjertrud Hjorth Smith, it was 
advertised to appear in the current issue, 
but had to be postponed at the last 
minute to make room for the timely 
article on conscription furnished by Dr. 
Francis J. Brown. 


Also included in April is an article 
written by George A. Strong, describing 
how the Napa Junior College is training 
disabled naval personnel stationed at 
the Mare Island Naval Hospital, and a 
series of recommendations from C. L. 
Glenn, head supervisor of the Physical 
and Recreation Section, Los Angeles 
Schools, with regard to preinduction 
training in physical education. 





Is Conscription the Way to 


Peace ? 


HERE is no problem facing the 
American people which has such 
tremendous import for the future as the 
issue of military conscription. No de- 
cision has such tremendous potentiali- 
ties in its influence upon the bodies and 
minds of our youth. There is no ques- 
tion, the answer to which will have such 
far-reaching influence upon every insti- 
tution of society—the home, the church, 
the school, and the fundamental princi- 
ples of our democracy. No issue will 
so seriously influence not only the con- 
ferences at the peace table, but the whole 
course of world developments toward 
permanent peace or intermittent wars. 
There likewise is no problem re- 
garding which it is so difficult to think 
rationally, to free ourselves of the tense 
emotionalism of the present, and, in 
calm judgment, to render a decision. 
Seldom, if ever, have we had to make 
a major decision at a time when it was 
so impossible to chart the course of 
future developments and to foresee the 
results of our action. 

Facing an unknown future, our 
emotions torn by the inescapable human 
losses of war, we are being driven by 
the aggressiveness of the Military to 
make decisions that, even though they 
may be rescinded later, will have an 
irreparable influence upon negotiations 
at the peace table. It is unfortunate that 
we are forced to make a decision now. 
It is even more unfortunate that many 
are willing to make it now, prompted 
by the tenseness of our emotions rather 
than by the deliberations of our minds. 

The deep conviction in the minds of 
all of us is that we must take whatever 
steps are necessary to do all in our 
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q By FRANCIS J. BROWN 





q Undoubtedly the most important 
postwar problem which faces us to- 
day, and which must be solved today, 
is that of whether we in America shall 
resort to universal conscription. The 
present insistence by the Military on 
immediate legislation for compulsory 
military training of all young men has 
provoked extended debate. But prob- 
ably no finer statement, no more real- 
istic analysis of the issues involved, 
has been published than the one pre- 
pared by Dr. Brown and published 
herewith. Particularly important is 
his squelching of the hope which 
many educators have held that we 
can forestall action at this time by 
insisting that we should wait until the 
war is over and our troops returned 
to civilian life. 

Probably no person in the country 
is better fitted to write on this subject 
than Dr. Brown, for as a consultant to 
the American Council on Education 
he has met with numerous groups 
sponsoring conscription, both govern- 
mental and military. He is a director, 
also, of the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, conducted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Education. 
Dr. Brown, who himself is a veteran of 
World War L has been a rural school 
teacher, a high school principal, a 
superintendent of schools, and a pro- 
fessor of education—he is now on 
leave from New York University. He 
is the author of such recent books as 
“Organizing for Total War,” “One 
America,” and “The Individual in To- 
morrow’s World.” 





power to prevent a repetition of the cata- 
clysmic losses of war and that we must 
assure security for America. Recogniz- 




















ing these two facts, many give eager and 
instantaneous acquiescence to the ques- 
tion, “Should we have military train- 
ing?” But this is not the issue. The 
issue is, shall there be conscription of 
all 18-year-old males for one continu- 
ous year of military training in military 
establishments, exclusively. under mili- 
tary control ? 

What are the issues involved? Let 
us raise them by posing four questions: 
1. What is the purpose of conscription? 

2. Must it be universal? 
3. Is there an equivalent to conscription? 
4. What will be the effect of conscription 


upon negotiations at the armistice table and 
upon the future peace of the world? 


HERE is no clean-cut answer even 

to the first question, “What is the 
purpose of conscription?” At one time 
conscription is justified as being of value 
to the individual ; at another, as a means 
of assuring security to the nation. The 
two are not necessarily in opposition, 
but if the purpose of conscription is even 
secondarily to make up the deficiencies 


of education in terms of health, disci- . 


pline, and literacy, then there is a defi- 
nite admission that security alone is not 
sufficient justification for so drastic a 
departure from all that we have valued 
in terms of freedom for the individual. 

No one asserts that education has 
done a perfect job, but is it necessary 
to give one year of military training to 
a million youths in order that a few may 
have dental work done or be given the 
benefit of a stringent physical exami- 
nation and physical outdoor exercise? 
If this is the justification for military 
training, then the Army should train 
only 4-F’s; and even for these a small 
fraction of the amount of money re- 
quired for military training, if given to 
public health agencies, would prevent, 
rather than seek only to remedy, such 
defects. Granting that there is juvenile 
delinquency, must the 95 per cent be 
given military training in order that the 
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5 per cent may have the benefit of disci- 
pline? 

One may raise the serious question 
as to whether the external element of 
military discipline will in any material 
way “build the internal disciplines that 
are necessary for effective citizenship. 
Even now, it is clear that the anonymity 
of the uniform and the artificial segre- 
gation of military life break down the 
social control of the family, the church, 
and the community. 

For every one of these tangent values 
except the development of physical 
stamina, which will be lost again within 
a few months after the cessation of train- 
ing, one can name equally important 
deleterious effects of the artificial life 
inevitable in a military establishment. 
For every illustration of a young man 
benefited by military training, one can 
point out another who has lost funda- 
mental social and moral values not to 
be easily regained. 

If military training is to be justified, 
it can be justified only on the basis of 
military security. The burden of proof 
rests with the Military. 

Even assuming that it can be demon- 
strated beyond the shadow of doubt 
that conscription is necessary for se- 
curity, must the training be for one full 
year? World War II has demonstrated 
clearly that ground is gained only by 
the slow, bloody advance of infantry. 
Even granting the technological charac- 
ter of modern warfare, is it not possible 
to acquire the minimum knowledge, 
skill, and attitude in half or one-quarter 
of the year the Military is asserting is 
necessary ? 

Recognizing that the instruments of 
war will be in, constant change, could 
we not maintain even greater military 
security by a period of six, or perhaps 
only three, months, as in Switzerland, of 
continuous training, followed by inter- 
mittent periods of two to four weeks 
until the individual is 30 years of age— 
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too old for military service? For those 
who are to operate tanks, planes, and 
battleships and for whom longer train- 
ing is required—actually only a small 
proportion of the total military force— 
could not a volunteer system with 
reasonably high pay and definite train- 
ing in technical knowledge and skills re- 
quired provide greater security than a 
minimum and maximum of one year? 


HE second question likewise can be 
raised pointedly, in the light of the 
experiences of World War II, namely, 
“Ts conscription of all youth necessary ? 
The record of this war demonstrates 
clearly that not more than three out of 
every ten men in uniform ever see com- 
bat. For each three men under fire, 
seven are required to keep the instru- 


ments of war at hand, to service planes © 


and tanks and guns, to maintain the un- 
precedented movement of men and ma- 
tériel, and to create and experiment with 
new instruments of destruction. To a 
very large degree, these skills are those 
required for parallel civilian activities. 
Why should military training be re- 
quired of all ten, when only three will do 
more than handle mail, operate trucks, 
repair engines, or maintain communi- 
cations ? 

Again, would not three months of 
basic military, only when and if required 
by war, be all the military training which 
will ever be utilized by these seven out 
of the possible ten ? Such selective train- 
ing would result in enormous economy, 
and, through assignment of men to mili- 
tary posts as nearly as possible parallel- 
ing civilian skills, would assure security 
equally well as universal conscription, 
for civilian experience and civilian edu- 
cation would be of even greater value 
than military training in equipping the 
seven for essential non-combat service 
in the Armed Forces. 

The war has demonstrated a second 
factor, that it is necessary also to keep 
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the wheels of industry turning at maxi- 
mum speed, to maintain research labo- 
ratories, and to assure a minimum of 
civilian health. To take one year out 
of the lives of those who will remain 
civilians is to delay the effectiveness of 
production of the instruments of war. 
Certainly, for them there can be no 
justification for military training. 


POSSIBLE answer to the third 

question—namely, “Is there an 
equivalent training that will assure equal 
security, yet without the losses to the 
individual and to the nation inevitably 
involved in regimentation under the 
Military ?’—already has been implied. 
What is a possible alternative? There 
is one—a voluntary system of enlist- 
ment. 

Such a plan may well involve several 
basic principles: (1) Enlistment should 
be for a short period, not to exceed one 
year—possibly but six months—but 
with opportunity for such continuous 
reénlistment as the individual and the 
Military shall desire ; (2) Military train- 
ing should include opportunity for in- 
struction, if only in off-duty time, in 
knowledge and skills that will have value 
for return to civilian life; (3) Careful 
individual assignment of the individual 
in terms of his ability and experience; 
and (4) Pay and opportunity for pro- 
motion such as to be a positive incentive 
for the individual. 

An integral part of such a volunteer 
system should include part-time mili- 
tary training through such programs as 
the ROTC and the National Guard. 
Careful planning will be necessary to 
evolve a unified volunteer program, but 
through such planning the basic princi- 
ples of democracy can be preserved— 
the right of free choice on the part of 
the individual in time of peace—and 
adequate security be provided for the 
nation. 

Some will assert that we have tried 

















a volunteer system in peacetime and that 
as a result there were but 160,000 men 
in the Army when the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act was passed in 1940. 
The answer lies not in the principle, but 
rather in the prewar attitude toward the 
Army and Navy, and the lack of in- 
centive. Such a program as outlined 
above has never been tried. Is it not 
worth the effort rather than now adopt- 
ing a program of conscription? 

To those who assert that a volunteer 
system is undemocratic, one can reply 
that the right of free choice is the essence 
of democracy; that regimentation of 
mind and body, essential in war and 
willingly surrendered for the interim, 
is the exact antithesis of every principle 
of democracy in times of peace. 


HE fourth question is the most 

fundamental of all. There are no 
facts that can be marshaled to prove 
one position or the other. One can only 
raise it as an issue and hope-that what- 
ever decision is finally rendered by the 
people and the Congress will not later 
be proved wrong. That question is, 
“What is the best strategy in inter- 
national diplomacy, to go.to the peace 
table with daggers in our teeth and a 
loaded gun, or to go with honest and 
sincere confidence in those with whom 
we shall negotiate and a belief that it is 
possible to lay the framework of perma- 
nent peace ? 


Can such a peace be built by having 
already taken the steps to prepare for 
World War III? Can we at one and 
the same time seek to create and par- 
ticipate in a world organization to main- 
tain peace, and openly admit that we 
know such efforts will fail ? 

Those who wiil sit with us about the 
table will know that our potential ene- 
mies cannot be our present enemies, for 
pray God they shall be so defeated that 
they cannot rise again short of a quarter- 
century, and then only if we or our pres- 
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ent Allies betray the peace and give 
them the materials for the reconstruc- 
tion of their instruments of death. Each 
of our Allies will know, therefore, that 
we are anticipating that one of them is 
an almost certain foe and that all of them 
are our potential enemies of World War 
III. Is this an atmosphere in which 
there can be mutual confidence? If we 
are the first to take this step through 
this legislation, shall we not be initi- 
ating a race of arms such as the world 
has never ‘known? 

Mark you, we shall not go to the peace 
table unarmed in any case. We have 
demonstrated our potential strength. 
We shall have a reserve force of not less 
than ten million men, at least five million 
of whom will have had actual military 
duty and be young enough to pick up 
again the hideous weapons of war. Is 
World War III so imminent that there 
will not be adequate security for the 
years in which a world organization for 
permanent peace can be created ? 

The most alarming statement which 
I have heard in all of the discussion of 
military training was made recently by 
one whose voice is well known across 
the nation, ‘We must be ready to meet 
all comers, friend or foe.”” Peace cannot 
be secured permanently with this atti- 
tude of mind and in such an atmosphere. 
Have we not at last, as we apparently 
had not on November 11, 1918, de- 
stroyed enough cities, sacrificed enough 
of the accumulated culture of the centu- 
ries, mutilated enough bodies, and shed 
enough blood to sit down now as indi- 
viduals and as nations, confident that 
all seek peace, and build a world ruled 
by codperation and not by competi- 
tive armaments, by reason and not by 
emotion, by peace and not by the eternal 
fear of war? 


PECIFICALLY, what is our re- 
sponsibility as citizens and as organi- 
zations? We are forced to accept one of 
two alternatives : to urge delay in action, 
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or now to take a definite position favor- 
ing or opposing conscription at any time 
short of war. 

The first is a possibility, and many 
organizations have adopted this po 
sition. They have urged upon the Con- 
gress that action be delayed until after 
the termination of war, until we can 
again think rationally, until the develop- 
ments of international organization in 
the postwar world can have had an 
opportunity to be created. 

Three months ago I should have advo- 
cated this as the best position to be taken 
now. But we are not to be given an 
opportunity to choose. The Military are 
forcing our hand, as they are forcing the 
hand of the Congress. We must accept 
the second and either accept conscrip- 
tion or present an alternative proposal 
that will assure security and avoid the 
sacrifices of the year’s regimentation in- 
evitable through conscription. 

To pursue either policy involves the 
dissemination of information, pro and 
con, regarding military training to every 
type of group in America. No step must 
be left untaken to stimulate discussion, 
to raise the question as to the necessity 
for so drastic a step, and to indicate the 
dangers if such a step is taken. 

In the discussion of the issues of 
peace, even during war, thé right to 
express judgment is restored to the 
civilian. The individual must not be 
silenced, as he voluntarily keeps silent 
regarding needs of war, when the issues 
of the needs of peace are being prema- 
turely forced to a decision. The word 
of the Military must not be accepted in 


this field with any greater confidence. 


than the judgment of the representative 
of any other group or of each of us as an 
individual. The statements of the Mili- 
tary are as much assumptions and based 
upon personal appraisal and values as 
are those of the opponents of con- 
scription. 

Proponents of conscription both with- 
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in and outside of the Military have stated 
publicly that unless the conscription bill 
is passed now it will not become law 
after the war is won. Is this not a frank 
recognition on their part that conscrip- 
tion cannot stand the test of calm de- 
liberation; that only now, in the heat 
of emotion and awed by the authori- 
tative declarations of the Military, will 
the American people voluntarily give up 
the freedom that has made America a 
democratic nation? 


— does not support the 
statement, often made, that if we 
had been armed Pearl Harbor would 
not have been bombed. Pearl Harbor 
was the result of our failure: in 1921 
to participate in a world organization to 
maintain the peace; in 1931 when no 
international move was made to resist 
the Jap invasion of Manchukuo; in 1935 
when Hitler’s goose-stepping puppets 
crossed the narrow bridge into the Saar 
Valley and began the erection of the 
series of forts that is now the grave of 
tens of thousands of American youth. 
The will to peace and an international 
police force would have prevented Pearl 
Harbor. 

The beginnings of a new world order 
were charted at Dumbarton Oaks. Shall 
we even now, before it can be created, 
turn our backs again upon world organi- 
zation and resort to individual defense 
and the mailed fist? Such a policy of 
military isolation can lead only to eco- 
nomic and political isolation at a time 
when the world is being drawn ever 
closer together by trade and commerce 
for intellectual codperation and for se- 
curity. We cannot at one and the same 
time give lip service to world codper- 
ation and maintain an individualistic 
attitude of defense willing “to take on all 
comers, friend or foe.” Suspicion and 
codperation cannot exist together. 


Some will say, “But we tried cooper- 
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ation after the last war, and it failed.” 
America has never tried codperation as 
a way to world security. It is isolation- 
ism that failed. Shall we now take an 
irreparable step down the same road 
that leads inevitably to war? 

Those who call upon history to sup- 
port conscription should read all the 
record. There are as many illustrations 
of nations with military training who 
are involved in intermittent wars as non- 
military nations who have maintained 
the peace. 


HERE are many other questions to 
be answered by those who would 
now force action on conscription: Why 
must man power be mobilized prior to 
the mobilization of industry? The war 
demonstrated that our basic shortage in 
the first year of war was in matériel, 
not in trained man power. What is the 
relation of the proposal of the Armed 
Forces for military training to the plan 
of the president for National Service? 
What is the attitude of other depart- 
ments of government, and especially of 
the State Department, on the effect of 
conscription upon world negotiations 
for peace? These are but a few of the 
questions for which we have every right 
to demand clean-cut answers. _ 
The potential harmful effects of con- 
scription should be appraised carefully. 


What of the number of men who have 
been discharged even in war because 
they cannot adjust to military training? 
Can one year of training under the pro- 
fessional militarist do other than regi- 
ment the mind toward that for which 
they are preparing—war? Can there be 
totalitarianism in the Military without 
laying the foundation for a totalitarian 
state? 

But discussion is not enough. We 
must go further and, joining hands with 
every interest in American life, we must 
formulate a plan that will provide se- 
curity and maintain our democratic way 
of life. Businessmen, laborers, repre- 
sentatives of women’s groups, social and 
fraternal organizations, religious lead- 
ers, educators, and all the rest must find 
some means through which to sit arqund 
a common table and unite on a common 
plan and make their voices heard in the 
councils of the nation. 


Only by such codperative action, only 
by such steps, to be taken now, can we 
answer the demand of the Military for 
a year of the life of all our youth. Only 
so can we come to the meeting of nations 
with an earnest confidence in the build- 
ing of a world in which there will be 
peace. Only so can we retain freedom 
for the individual, the inherent princi- 
ples of democracy, and the security of 
the world. 


United States Educators Help Haiti 


At the invitation of President Elie Lescot, a staff of ten United States teachers 
spent last year in the republic of Haiti to help launch a universal English-teaching 
program in the Haitian national schools. These teachers were stationed in five 
different cities and worked codperatively to develop a curriculum and teaching 
methods. They were sent to Haiti under a plan sponsored jointly by the Haitian 
Government, the Department of State, the Division of Science and Education 
of the Codrdinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations of the U. S. Office of Education. 


In line with President Lescot’s plan to strengthen Haiti by training her 
students in technical fields, English will be taught in all grades above the fourth. 
Thus, many students will be able to come to the United States in the future 
for specialized training because of their ability to speak and read English. 








Los Angeles Inventories Its 
Junior High Schools.» #7" 


URING the month of April, 1944, 

the junior high schools of Los An- 
geles made a self-analysis and appraisal 
of their educational program. This 
junior high school “Educational Inven- 
tory” was a part of a general survey 
made for the entire school system under 
the direction of the superintendent. 
Data were derived from an extensive 
questionnaire, which was answered by 
the schools through their principals. 
This inventory involved the following 
major topics: (1) Purposes and Ob- 
jectives of the School; (2) Background 
of the School’s Educational Program ; 
(3) Educational Inventory of Subject 
Fields ; (4) Program of the Schools at 
War; and (5) Conclusions. 

Under “Purposes and Objectives,” 
the schools indicated the degree to which 
they emphasize such elements as cultu- 
ral values, practical values, adjustment 
to conditions, socialization, individuali- 
zation, et cetera. 

Under “Background,” the schools 
provided data as to their enrollments, 
the probable destination of their pupils, 
the economic status of pupils, the quality 
of the teaching personnel, and the like. 

Under “Inventory of Subject Fields,” 
the schools indicated to what extent 
their pupils are at, above, or below ex- 
pectancy in the various subject fields 
with respect to knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes, and ideals. 

Under “Schools at War,” the schools 
indicated the degree of emphasis and 
the extent of results achieved with re- 
spect to various war-time objectives, 
such as health and physical fitness, mili- 
tary and vocational guidance, the basic 
skills, study habits, and the like. 
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Under “Conclusions,” the schools 
were asked to state the purposes and 
objectives peculiar to their own schools 
and to make any other comments or sug- 
gestions needed to clarify the report. 


The inventory for each school was 
used in three ways: First, the results 
for all schools were compiled and evalu- 
ated, and a report was prepared ; second, 
this general report was made available 
to all of the junior high schools and 
studied in a conference during which 
comparisons were made between the re- 
ports from all the schools; third, the 
inventories are kept on file in each school 
so that they can be used for comparison 
and upgrading of the school and so that 
new personnel, such as a new principal, 
may become informed quickly as to the 
status of the school. 


The rest of this article is a summation 
of the report which was prepared from 
the evaluation of the summary of the 
inventories.’ 


6 lberwes are thirty-one junior high 

schools in the Los Angeles City 
system serving communities of, widely 
different character. The several schools 
are expected to direct their individual 
purposes and objectives so as to meet 
the needs of the junior-high-school-age 
group in the local communities of which 
each school is an integral part. In conse- 


. quence, purposes and objectives often 


differ greatly from school to school, yet 





1 The evaluation of the inventory for junior 
high schools was made by a committee headed 
by Miss Elizabeth Sands, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of junior high schools, and 
consisting of the following principals and 
teachers: E. A. Jarvis, Miss Alice Leong, Dr. 
Hazelle Moore, Eugene Olson, James C. Rein- 
hard, Dr. Thomas Riley, and Cedric Stannard. 





— 





— 





the common elements are much greater 
than are the differences. The junior high 
school as an institution is based on cer- 
tain areas of common agreement. Its 
adjustment to local differences is a 
demonstration of its flexibility. 

The junior high school is that part 
of our total school program which pro- 
vides for the particular social, physical, 
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psychological, spiritual, and emotional 
needs of adolescent youth of approxi- 
mately 12 to 16 years of age. 

The educational program provides 
for the maintenance and expansion of 
fundamental skills, attitudes, and ideals, 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
for the improvement of understanding. 
It offers rich exploratory activities in 





q For the last year or two, those interested in the junior high school have sensed a 
growing skepticism as to whether the junior high school is achieving the functions 
usually ascribed to it—as to whether, in fact. it is serving any functions which belong 
to it exclusively as a unit of the public school system. The Committee on Problems 
of the Junior High School, a committee of the Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, in its meeting of October 28, 1944, took official cognizance of the 
criticisms which are being directed at the junior high school, it being reported there 
that “certain elementary and secondary school superintendents doubt the value of 
the junior high schools and question whether such schools are adequately meeting 
their problems.” As a part of its answer to this criticism, the Committee, through its 
chairman, Harry W. Stauffacher, principal of the Charles A. Lindbergh Junior High 
School, Long Beach, arranged the current symposium. 

The symposium opens with a report on the data derived from the educational 
inventory of Los Angeles Junior High Schools, the article being written by Miss Eliza- 
beth Sands and Dr. M. E. Herriott. Then come two articles, written by Harry M. 
Howell and Robert J. Purdy, respectively, reporting on the extent of the junior high 
school program in California today and outlining the unique opportunities which 
students have who are able to enroll in a junior high school. 

The third section of the symposium contains articles from individual systems 
describing how they are emphasizing certain of the specific functions of the junior 
high school. Miss Evelyn C. Dayman tells of the emphasis in her school on social- 
ization and participation in democratic processes; Allen Campbell describes the 
guidance program in a junior high; Thomas W. Donlon writes an account of how 
one school vitalizes its health program for adolescents; and Otto E. Buss outlines the 
efforts which his institution makes for the “submerged 25 per cent.” 

The fourth section of the symposium details the efforts of two schools in behalf 
of minority groups. Written by John H. Milor and H. Fred Heisner, the two articles 
describe, respectively, the conditions in a segregated Mexican-American school 
and in a school where there are three large, distinct cultural groups. 

The fifth section consists of an article outlining the efforts which junior high school 
teachers make to keep abreast of new developments and to insure their growth in 
service. It is written by Miss Helen Jewett Rogers. 

Readers of the symposium will be interested in the brief quotation included in 
the editorial columns with regard to the place of the four-year middle school in the 
6-4-4 plan. Not a part of the symposium but to be read with it is the article by Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass appearing in last month’s issue of the Journal, entitled “Per- 
sistent Problems of the Junior High.” This eleven-page article analyzes the position 
of the junior high school in the American educational system today and poses a 
number of questions for junior high school people to answer. 

Responsibility for the planning and organization of the symposium goes to Miss 
Sands and to Dr. Herriott, who handled this project for the Committee on Problems 
of the Junior High School. 
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the fine and practical arts and oppor- 
tunity for real work experience. It also 
includes preparation for and orientation 
to further education and the world of 
work. 


It is the purpose of the junior high 
school to create a school environment 
in which an adolescent pupil may have 
the opportunity to achieve the best per- 
sonal and social development. 

This basic purpose has been so ex- 
panded so as to include the following 
briefly stated objectives of the Los An- 
_ geles junior high schools: 


1. To provide an educational program which 
emphasizes both cultural and practical values. 

2. To promote self-development on the part 
of the pupil as he adjusts to conditions and 
gradually achieves a degree of mastery over 
his environment. 

3. To teach pupils how to work and study 
and how to think and what to think. As in- 
creasing maturity is indicated by socially ac- 
ceptable thought patterns, there is decreasing 
emphasis on what to think and increasing em- 
phasis on how to think. 

4. To exert socializing influences, resulting 
in social attitudes which are basic to our dem- 
ocratic society. To further a sense of individ- 
ual responsibility for good citizenship. 

5. To provide a curriculum which leads to 
general, informational, and cultural develop- 
ment. To provide for continuing study. 

6. To promote desirable appreciations, 
ideals, and attitudes in conjunction with 
knowledge and skills. 

7. To provide a curriculum which meets 
local needs. 

8. To constitute an integral part of the en- 
tire educational organization from the kinder- 
garten through the university, making pro- 
vision for those who continue through this 
sequence and for those who terminate their 
formal schooling earlier. 

The following are some of the ways 
through which these purposes are at- 


tained : 


1. Providing a functional and realistic 
health program in which opportunities are 
given for the acquisition of scientific health 
information, sound health attitudes, and habits 
and for developing and maintaining physical 
fitness to the end that each pupil’s health may 
be conserved and improved. 


2. Insuring through an organized guidance 
program that each pupil has a guidance 
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4q To give a general picture of what 
the junior high schools of one city 
are accomplishing, this article report- 
ing the data collected by an educa- 
tional inventory administered in the 
Los Angeles junior high schools has 
been chosen to open the symposium. 

Miss Sands is assistant superin- 
téndent in charge of junior high 
schools in Los Angeles, and Dr. Her- 
riott is principal of the Central Junior 
High School, Los Angelse. In Los An- 
geles, besides holding various super- 
visorial positions in the central office, 
Miss Sands has been a teacher, a 
principal of three elementary schools, 
and a principal of two junior high 
schools. Dr. Herriott has been a 
teacher, supervisor, and principal in 
public and private schools in Illinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and California. 
At one time he was an associate in 
the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, and at another 
was curriculum director for the Los 
Angeles secondary schools. He has 
been an instructor in the Universities 
of Missouri, Southern California, and 
California. Dr. Herriott is the coauthor 
of two textbooks, “This Machine Age” 
and “Physical Science,” and is editor 
of the periodicals, “Our Schools” and 
“The Educational Scene.” 





teacher who knows and likes him and who 
has continuous contact with him through his 
six semesters of school. 

3. Planning an educational program (the 
curriculum) which is suited to the particular 
needs, purposes, abilities, interests, and the 
varied national, racial, and economic home 
backgrounds of each particular school. 

4. Creating a school atmosphere free from 
dissonant tensions. 

5. Setting up an organization and program 
in which the democratic process functions for 
pupils and teachers, in which pupils may learn 
the social techniques for good community 
living. 

6. Creating or taking advantage of situa- 
tions out of which spiritual values may be 
derived. 

7. Providing a wholesome recreation pro- 
gram. 

8. Providing opportunity for developing 





avocational and hobby interests through the 
practical and fine arts program. 

9. Providing opportunity for general work 
experience under conditions which embody 
the incentives, drives, and restrictions com- 
mon to the adult world of work. 

10. Continuing to plan a program which 
will meet war-time objectives and at the same 
time planning for the peace. 


| & is evident from this inventory that 
the schools are well aware of the edu- 
cational needs of pupils. Their pro- 
grams of education are planned to meet 
these needs. 

Of the nearly forty-six thousand 
pupils in the junior high schools, less 
than 20 per cent plan to take college pre- 
paratory courses. About 20 per cent 
plan to enter junior college or trade 
school, and the remaining 60 per cent 
expect to find immediate employment 
upon graduation. 


Although the schools express them- 
selves as reasonably well satisfied with 
the extent to which the curriculum is 
meeting the needs of adolescent youth, 
it is somewhat doubtful whether the 
degree of success in this respect war- 
rants any smugness. The need for re- 
inventorying the schools in this respect 
is quite apparent. 

In spite of war conditions and the 
huge consequent losses, the principals of 
the junior high schools feel reasonably 
well satisfied with their teaching per- 
sonnel. They do find that their day-to- 
day substitutes represent the extremes 
in ability to do the job. Good induction 
training and training in service for 
permanent teachers are both greatly 
needed. 


The inventory of subject fields indi- 
cated that approximately 50 per cent of 
the pupils are at expectancy level, 25 
per cent above, and 25 per cent below. 
This part of the inventory is not particu- 
larly significant as a generalization. The 
real value and significance is to be had 
by an analysis of their own situations 
by individual schools. 
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There are certain findings which 
point up some interesting problems. For 
example, what conditions have made it 
possible for homemaking to achieve the 
highest rating with respect to achieve- 
ment in knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and ideals? Similarly, why has music 
achieved second rating, and inter- 
American relations (in the field of so- 
cial studies) achieved third? 

This study shows that commercial 
education ranks first in the teaching of 
ideals and attitudes. Agriculture ranks 
second, in spite of the fact that it scores 
low in achievement of knowledge and 
skills. 

Another startling finding is that art 
ranks lowest in the number of pupils 
above expectancy in ideals. This con- 
dition is contrary to the general opin- 
ion of what art’s contribution to living 
can be. 

Global geography (in the field of so- 
cial studies) is rated as making the least 
contribution to attitudes. 


"THE contribution of the junior high 
schools to the war effort is well es- 
tablished, according to the findings of 
this evaluation. 

There has been increased emphasis 
in certain traditional activities, such as 
health and physical fitness, the three 
R’s, typing, and manual skills. 

Emphasis on new activities is notice- 
able in courses planned to teach air- 
mindedness, consumer education, morale 
and unity, radio code, conversational 
Spanish, and interest in world affairs. 

There is a new emphasis on charac- 
ter development and spiritual values. 

The schools are well aware of their 
responsibility to maintain and expand 
the skills taught and learned in the ele- 
mentary school, but there is some ques- 
tion with respect to the effectiveness of 
training in study habits. Much empha- 
sis in the schools is placed on study 
habits, but the general feeling is that 
achievement is only fair. Why it should 
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be so, the inventory does not reveal, but 
this is a challenge which the junior high 
schools must not overlook. The con- 
ditions which prevent the acquisition of 
good study habits need to be determined 
and corrected. 

Good results have been achieved 
through programs of acceleration for 
both the more able and the over-age 
pupils. 

It is important that our young ado- 
lescents proceed with their education 
without interruption, although the 
values of after-school work are recog- 
nized. Consequently, preinduction train- 
ing and the four-four plan are receiving 
little emphasis. 

An all-out war effort is expressed in 
the report on victory gardens, the pro- 
duction and processing of food, active 
participation in thrift activities, buying 
war stamps and bonds, salvage cam- 
paigns, Junior Red Cross activities, and 
the making of model airplanes for the 
navy. 

Finally, personal guidance receives 
major emphasis. Its ultimate aim is 
recognized as self-guidance and the de- 
velopment of well-integrated personali- 
ties. 


S a survey and analysis of the junior 
high schools, this inventory is re- 
vealing. Its value began with the con- 
struction of the questionnaire. The 
schools found the process of analyzing 
their own problem and seeking to evalu- 
ate their own program an educational 
and stimulating experience. This proc- 
ess alone resulted in improvement in 
each school. 

The follow-up, however, is the most 
valuable part of the whole procedure. 
The principals and their superintendent 
have accepted responsibility for noting 
trends, tendencies, weak points, and 
strong points. No attempt is made to 
change everything overnight. 

The following procedure was set up 
for the schools: 
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1. The principal and his staff should discuss 
together their own report if this has not been 
done already. 


2. The findings of each school should be 
checked against the total findings for the par- 
ticular level concerned. 


3. After the principal and his entire faculty 
have become familiar with the findings and 
recommendations, it is suggested that a def- 
inite plan of action be initiated. Such a plan 
would include an evaluation in terms of : 

a. Things being done rather well. 

b. Things achieved on a less desirable 
basis. 

c. Things not done which should be done. 

d. Things not done which perhaps will 
not or cannot be done. 

In faculty meetings and group dis- 
cussions, questions like the following 
may be asked : 

1. If things are being done well, how 
can we account for this fact? 


2. If things are not being done well, 
is the difficulty caused by administra- 
tion? Pupil reactions? Lack of teacher 
interest? Trying to do too many things 
and not having time to do them well? 
Lack of motivation? Overcrowded 
classrooms ? 

3. If things are not being done which 
should be done, who should do them? 
How can we evaluate them? 


4. What things will perhaps never be 
done because they are applicable to this 
school? Will the school suffer if they 
are not done? If certain changes could 
be made to bring about conditions where 
they might be possible, would it be 
worth the effort ? 


Another vital question must be asked : 
Do the things we are planning to do 
really fit into a long-term program of 
school development in harmony with the 
school philosophy and objectives? Or 
are we doing them just because some 
other school we know is dding them? 


Throughout the planning, it is im- 
portant that the attitude be one of 
“wholesome dissatisfaction,” accompa- 
nied by a determination to work and to 
improve the situation. 





HE extent to which seventh- and 

eighth-grade pupils are being edu- 
cated in junior high schools or junior- 
senior high schools in California is a 
subject of keen interest to* educators, 
but not much material is readily avail- 
able concerning it. A certain amount of 
data have been compiled, however, to 
provide a source of reference in con- 
nection with the recent state-wide study 
of the financial structure and support 
of the schools. In a condensed form, this 
material is presented herewith ; the com- 
plete report is available for loan to any- 
one who is interested. 

The total regular seventh-grade en- 
rollment in the State in 1943-44 was 
103,185, of which 56,640, or 54.9 per 
cent, were enrolled in a junior high 
school program. The total regular 
eighth-grade enrollment for 1943-44 
was 100,990, of which 57,216, or 56.7 
per cent, were enrolled in a junior high 
school program. The combined total 
of the two grades was 204,175 with 
113,856, or 55.8 per cent, enrolled in a 
junior high school program. This is 
graphically portrayed by the accompa- 
nying chart. 

Although a relatively large per- 
centage, 55.8 per cent, of the seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils in California 
have the advantages of a junior high 
school program, analysis reveals that the 
major part of this attendance is concen- 
trated in a few districts. Of the 204,175 
pupils enrolled in the seventh and eighth 
grades in junior high schools, 20 school 
districts have 85 per cent of the total. 
Breaking this down further, we find that 
10 of the 20 have 73 per cent and that, 
as a final breakdown, 4 of the 10 have 


Extent of the Junior High 
School Program 
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57 per cent of the total of the state’s 
seventh- and eighth-grade junior high 
school pupils. 


| bes 1943-44 there were 146 separate 
junior high schools and 48 separate 
junior-senior high schools located in 27 
of California’s 58 counties. Table 1 
gives the segregation by counties of the 
two types of schools. 

It is interesting to observe that Los 
Angeles County has 63 of the 146 
junior high schools and 18 of the 48 


TaBLe 1.—Location of California Junior High 
and Junior-Senior High Schools by Counties 


No. No.Jr.- 


County Jr.H.S. Sr.H.S. Total 
Alameda ................-. 16 4 20 
Contra Costa .......... 4 2 6 * 
ie eae 3 4 7 
Humboldt ........0...... 1 — 1 
is iincecstisiictes 1 1 
I, divnieattintmnatiien — 1 1 
pa Sa Naa _ 1 1 
Los Angeles .......... 63 18 81 
Mendocino .............. 1 1 2 
Moereeds q....:..-ci.0 —_ 2 2 
Be icidiinceemmnidgapianes 2 -- 2 
eS: 3 1 a 
PR Gieriines — 2 2 
Riverside ..............-. 5 — 5 
Sacramento ............ 4 — 4 
San Bernardino ... 7 3 10 
San Diego ................ 9 3 12 
San Francisco ........ 11 1 12 
San Luis Obispo... 1 — 1 
San Mateo .............. — 1 1 
Santa Barbara ...... 2 — 2 
Santa Clara ............ 5 — 5 
Ge COR 2 1 3 
GE 2 EE 2 — 2 
Sonoma ............-....... 3 — 3 
Te: cad. 1 — 1 
VOGT Bi ceentittbiiiciecte 1 2 3 

SUMMARY 
Ni eietber OF COMES nics cccses cmcpeciciincoenenince 27 
Number of Junior High Schools................ 146 


Number of Junior-Senior High Schools.. 48 
Number of both types of schools................ 194 
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PER CENT OF 7™ AND 8TH GRADES 


JUNIOR HIGH ADA IN 20 SCHOOL DISTRICTS REGULAR ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY 
AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


COMPARED TO REMAINDER OF STATE 


7™ AND 6™ 
GRADE ADA. 


DISTRICTS 
1482 





7™ AND &™ GRADE ADA 
IN 20 SCHOOL DISTRICTS 








65.2% 


PER CENT OF 7T AND 8TH GRADES 

















4 How many junior high schools are 
there in California? Where are they 
located? What percentage of seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade children are 
enrolled in them? What are their op- 
erating costs? These are the questions 
which Mr. Howell answers in his ar- 
ticle; and, because the data he pre- 
sents is basic to a consideration of 
the junior high school such as this 
symposium presents, his contribution 
is placed early in the series of articles. 


Mr. Howell is assistant superin- 
tendent for Los Angeles in charge of 
budget, retirement, and legislation. 
Prior to accepting this position in 1933 
he was head of the Commercial De- 
partment in University High School. 








junior-senior high schools, or a total of 
81 out of 194. ‘ 


Yh a study of the junior high school 
per capita cost data available for 
1943-44, quite a range is apparent— 
from a low of $135.52 to a high of 
$218.06. The district with a junior high 
school per capita cost of $135.52 ex- 
pended $83.50 per pupil in Grades 1 
to 6, while the district with a junior 
high school per capita cost of $218.06 
spent $137.43 per pupil in Grades 1 to 6. 

Comparison of a few junior high 
school per capita expenditures for 1943- 
44 shows the following: Los Angeles, 
$174.66; Detroit, $159.75; Philadel- 
phia, $140; Cleveland, $174.28; Pitts- 
burgh, $138.44; and San Francisco, 
$193.01. 


College Newspaper Prints Overseas “Pony” Edition 
Believed to be the first experiment of its kind in collegiate journalism, a special 
“pony” edition is issued by the Santa Ana Junior College “El Don” for overseas 
mailing. The miniature paper is of letter-page size, 814 by 11 inches, and contains 
four pages of material photographed from recent issues of the campus weekly 


newspaper. 


This experimental paper is being mailed overseas with the College’s “Don 
Letter-of-the- Month,” which now goes to 1,200 former students scattered through- 


out the world. 


Unique Opportunities in the 


Junior High 


OST schools of educational 

thought agree that an essential 
objective of our American school sys- 
tem is to assist the individual in making 
a satisfactory adjustment to his environ- 
ment and contribution to his culture. It 
follows, therefore, that education must 
be concérned with much more than the 
transmission of culture and the develop- 
ment of the intellect. It must be con- 
cerned especially with the development 
of personality and with the adjustment 
of the individual. The schools must en- 
deavor to provide for the child concrete 
experiences which will assist in the de- 
velopment of the attitudes and appreci- 
ations, as well as skills, which modern 
life demands of the individual. 

As an educational institution espe- 
cially designed for boys and girls in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, the 
great majority of whom fall within the 
12 to 16-year age group,’ the junior high 
school is able to provide several unique 
opportunities for its pupils. Most of 
these are made possible by the homo- 
geneous age grouping inherent in the 
6-3-3 plan. With few exceptions, the 
children in the six-year elementary 
school are preadolescents, while those 
in the junior high school have entered 
the period of adolescence. 

In the junior high school there is 
found, then, a relatively homogeneous 
group of adolescent boys and girls. 
Numbering usually several hundred in 
a given school, pupils in this group are 
similar in age, in interests, in personal, 
emotional, and socal problems, and in 
response to motivation and stimulation. 
1 Slightly more than 87 per cent of the more 
than 46,000 boys and girls enrolled in the jun- 


ior high schools of the City of Los Angeles are 
in the 12-16-year-old group. 
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q As we all know, the peculiar func- 
tions of the junior high school today 
are not the same as those assigned 
.to it when it first came into being. It 
is for this very reason that the present 
symposium was organized, for there 
is need of a careful statement of the 
purposes of the junior high school at 
the present time and for a delineation 
of the peculiar responsibilities it has 

. accepted. To Mr. Purdy has been cs- 
signed the task of outlining briefly 
the nature of the unique opportunities 
which pupils in a junior high school 
have—many of which opportunities 
are treated in a greater detail in the 
articles which follow. 

Mr. Purdy is a supervisor in the Sec- 
ondary Curriculum Section, Los An- 
geles City Schools. For several years 
he was a member of the Belvedere 
Junior High School faculty and: then 
for one year prior to accepting his 
present position was registrar of the 
John Adams Junior High School. 





Withdrawal of these young ado- 
lescents from the elementary school per- 
mits leadership there to rest in the hands 
of the preadolescent, a condition con- 
ducive to the development of a sense of 
responsibility and to training in leader- 
ship impossible under the eight-year 
plan, where the functions of leadership 
are centered in the pupils of the upper 
two grades. Because of the concentra- 
tion and homogeneity of pupils in the 
junior high school, it is feasible for this 
institution to offer a more varied and 
more challenging series of experiences 
than generally is possible in the smaller 
eight-year elementary school. 


143 
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AMON G those educational experi- 
ences or opportunities which the 
junior high school is particularly well 
able to provide, the following appear to 
be significant. 

Opportunity for Democratic Living. 
Because the pupil spends his school day 
surrounded by large numbers of his 
equals (physically, mentally, and so- 
cially ), he is more likely to enjoy a nor- 
mal physical, mental, and social growth 
himself. 


The junior high school tends to offer 
many opportunities for student leader- 
ship and participation in the solution of 
school problems. The variety and ex- 
tent of student leadership and partici- 
pation is such that many pupils find it 
possible to take an active part in demo- 
cratic living, exercising the privilege and 
responsibilities of democratic leadership 
and followership. 


Since junior high schools are organ- 
ized on a departmental basis, the pupil 
is brought into touch with a greater 
number of teachers, with a consequent 
social enrichment not possible when he 
is under one teacher for the full school 
day. Also, the junior high school is at- 
tracting more men teachers than does 
the elementary school. Thus is created 
a more normal social environment which 
is no less important for girls than for 
boys. 

Opportunities for More Specialized 
Instruction. In general, the junior high 
school brings to pupils a teacher spe- 
cially trained in his particular subject. 
This is less possible in the eight-year ele- 
mentary school simply because of its size 
and organization and the diversity of 
subjects taught by each teacher. Then, 
too, the teacher working in the field 
of his choice brings to the classroom 
greater enthusiasm for his work. The 
junior high school teacher normally 
teaches the same subject in several grade 
levels over a period of a few semesters. 
This makes it possible for the teacher 
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to gain a real understanding of the scope 
and sequence of instruction within the 
subject field. 


Opportunities for Exploration. To 
enable pupils to become acquainted with 
the chief departments of human knowl- 
edge and activity is an avowed purpose 
of the junior high school. It is with this 
object in mind that the opportunity for 
broad experience and exploration is pro- 
vided in the junior high school. These 
opportunities for exploration on the part 
of the pupil hinge directly upon the rich- 
ness of the program of studies. To pro- 
vide this richness, however, there must 
be present in the school a relatively large 
and homogeneous group of children. 


It is feasible, in a fair-sized junior 
high school, to provide special classes, 
with specially trained and qualifiéd 
teachers, in such subjects as art, music, 
wood shop, metal shop, homemaking, 
arithmetic, reading, and the like. To 
do so in a traditionally organized ele- 
mentary school is economically unsound 
and practically impossible. The services 
of specialized teachers, the cost of spe- 
cial equipment, the provision of ade- 
quate housing—these make virtually 
impossible the offering of such a pro- 
gram of studies unless there are present 
reasonably large numbers of pupils to 
take advantage of such facilities. The 
concentration of pupils brought about 
by the junior high school has done much 
to broaden and enrich the opportunities 
for exploration. 


Opportunities in Physical Education. 
In the physical education program, the 
greater size and departmental organi- 
zation of the junior high school again 
makes feasible an educational offering 
with adequate provision for the needs 
of adolescent boys and girls. It is possi- 
ble to maintain teachers specially trained 
and qualified for work in this field. 
Segregated classes, boys with men 
teachers, girls with women teachers, are 
the rule. The special attention of an ex- 








pert in corrective physical education is 
available. 

Too, the number of boys and girls 
enrolled in physical education in junior 
high school is sufficiently large to per- 
mit grouping according to size and 
ability. Thus is avoided the situation in 
which a small group of well-developed, 
well-coérdinated youngsters dominate 
the physical activity program of the 
school. 

Opportunity for Special Attention to 
Developmental Problems. A singular 
opportunity for devoting special at- 
tention to the education of both the dull 
or retarded pupil and the unusually 
bright pupil obtains in the junior high 
school. Here, again, the relatively large 
number of pupils makes possible a 
unique offering. Those who are in need 
of special assistance in such funda- 
mentals as reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
et cetera, can be given special attention 
in developmental or remedial classes. 
The teachers of such classes may be 
trained and qualified particularly for 
work with such groups and may, in 
addition, be equipped with special ma- 
terials of instruction, such as audio- 
visual aids, graded materials, mimeo- 
graphed materials, and so on. 

In like manner, special opportunities 
may be provided for children of out- 
standing ability. Thus they can be stimu- 
lated to develop their natural talents and 
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to achieve growth commensurate with 
their abilities. 

The opportunities for special con- 
sideration of these two groups, those 
well below average and those well above 
average, furnish one of the brightest 
possibilities for the junior high school. 
Experimentation in some localities indi- 
cates that much may be expected of this 
development in the future. 


‘AT AY it be admitted, in conclusion, 
that much yet remains to be done 
within our junior high schools before 
they fulfill to the highest degree the 
hopes and expectations of their protago- 
nists. As a part of our educational 
framework, the junior high school has 
some structural weaknesses, some un- 
finished features ; imperfections con- 
stantly appear and are remedied. But 
new possibilities also are perceived, and 
functional improvements constantly are 
being achieved. This unique feature of 
our modern American school system 
offers much of educational worth that 
otherwise might never have been gained. 
Its weaknesses should be overcome, 
not by turning back, but by looking 
forward to a stronger, more adequate, 
more valuable kind of service to youth 
through implementing the present 
values of education in the junior high 
school. 


Effect of Employment Stabilization on School Employment 


Under date of June 30, 1944, Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, issued a statement concerning the effect of priority referral 
for male workers on the employment practices of boards of education. 

According to Mr. McNutt, boards of education, unless they have agreed 
officially to abide by the rules and regulations of the War Manpower Com- 
mission with respect to employment stabilization, may employ male workers 
with the same freedom that was theirs prior to the setting up of the existing 
employment stabilization program under the direction of the War Manpower 
Commission. In the event a board has agreed to abide by such rules and 
regulations in the past, such board remains bound to observe as far as prac- 
ticable such new, or additional, rules and regulations as the War Manpower 
Commission may promulgate from time to time. School board employees not . 
subject to the employment stabilization program are free to leave their jobs 


without reference to the rules and regulations governing such program. 





Socialization and Democratic 


Processes 


GENERAL objective of American 

education long has been the living 
of an abundant life ina democracy. To- 
day’s challenge is for a more scientific 
approach to the problem of how to teach 
the ways of democracy and to socialize 
boys and girls so that they may be pre- 
pared eventually “to pass sound judg- 
ment on fundamental matters of public 
and social policy, to equip them with 
the values, motivations, intelligence, and 
knowledge they will need in working 
out cooperatively the design of a new 
society.” * 

To teach the ways of democracy re- 
quires the same procedures as to teach 
the ways of mathematics or any other 
school subject. First, the objectives 
must be determined, as based on the 
needs of the pupils in the particular 
school. These are the fundamental skills, 
the knowledges, the attitudes, and ap- 
preciations needed by boys and girls to 
live the democratic way in their school’s 
society and later to take a constructive 
part in the larger society. 


Having determined the objectives, 
teachers need to understand the learn- 
ing process by which boys and girls 
come to understand the concepts of de- 
mocracy, ever keeping in mind that most 
learning is done one step at a time. They 
need to choose the materials of instruc- 
tion and the activities that will bring the 
knowledges of democracy into the area 
of personal experience—and satisfy per- 
sonal needs for immediate and future 
socialized participation in the com- 
munity. Finally, there should be a plan 


1 Newton Edwards,“ The Adolescent.” Forty- 
Third Yearbook of. the National Society for the 
eS of Education, 1944; Part I, Chapter 10, 
Pp. 
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q The first of the “unique opportuni- 
ties” which the preceding article of 
this symposium claims for the junior 
high school is the “opportunity for 
democratic living.” Since the provid- 
ing of practice in democratic living is 
such an important function of the jun- 
ior high school today, it is appropriate 
that a separate article be devoted to 
this topic. 

Miss Dayman’s discussion of the 
importance which junior high schools 
place on socialization and demo- 
cratic processes is reinforced by her 
description of the program which the 
Samuel Gompers Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, has developed for teach- 
ing the ways of democracy. Miss 
Dayman is principal of this school. 





for evaluating the outcomes, and always 
a reteaching plan for improvement. 

A further problem is the planning for 
the knowledges and pupil activities that 
are appropriate at the junior high school 
level. Thus, the particular reasons for 
establishing the junior high school give 
direction to teaching for the ways of 
democracy and help to determine if the 
outcomes justify the time and expense 
needed for the project. 


as junior high presents an edu- 
cational level where particular 
growths upon the part of pupils may 
be made in socialization and democratic 
processes. Pupils in the seventh grade 
have not yet broken the little-girl and 
little-boy pattern, are happy to work as 
followers, and are thrilled by the leader- 
ship of boys and girls only two years 
older than they. Those of the eighth 











grade are going through a period of 
emancipation from the following of 
parents and teachers as leaders. They 
are transferring their loyalties to groups 
. and causes. These pupils may not be 
ready to assume leadership in school 
government, but often they are held to 
standards by the hope that they soon 
may be leaders. Finally, boys and girls 
in the ninth year are beginning to look 
upon aspects of life beyond the immedi- 
ate experiences of the home and the 
classroom. They are wanting to be so- 
cial, and thus the school has a great 
opportunity to give altruistic direction 
to their socialization and to their con- 
cepts of service and responsibility. 


In the eight-four plan, pupils of the 
ninth grade, enrolled in a four-year 
senior high school, are likely to be given 
the roll of followers and therefore may 
elect to find satisfactions in activities 
not acceptable to the school or to their 
adult society. Thus, they may form pat- 
terns of socialization which do not con- 
tain ideals of service or responsibility— 
ideals which are the basic design of 
the pattern of democratic living. These 
same pupils in a junior high school 
would be given the opportunity for 
leadership and social activity at the time 
when these urges first appear. 


Sarvs acceptance of the need for defi- 
nite teaching of the ways of de- 
mocracy must be correlated with a plan 
for scheduling the activities of the pro- 
gram. There may be as many plans as 
schools. The particular group used for 
this purpose may be the leadership class 
which meets daily, or weekly. Again, 
the class may be considered as an elec- 
tive or carry the credit allowed for social 
studies, which is more appropriate if 
there is a double social studies-English 
period. The group may be known as 
the Student Body Council, the Con- 
gress, or by some name that has mean- 
ing for the particular school. 
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The following is a description of the 
framework for the participation of 
pupils in the school government of one 
junior high. Those who offer this plan 
realize it is not always as ideal in action 
as in conception. 


The teachers of this school stated 
their general objectives codperatively 
some years ago, as follows: 

Qualities of citizenship. 

Respect for the worth of the individual. 

Respect for freedom. 

‘Assumption of responsibility. 

Respect for authority and leadership. 

Social sensitivity. 

Healthful living. 


Reading for thought, for accuracy, for com- 
prehension. 


Understandings, knowledges, appreciations, 
attitudes, skills. 

Understanding the meaning of democracy. 

An informed citizenry. 

Understanding of all peoples. 

Respect for civil liberties. 

Self-direction. 

Critical mindedness. 

Codperation. 

Skills of expression. 

The problem is to make these ob- 
jectives meaningful to boys and girls, to 
break them down into the daily prac- 
tices that every junior high school asks 
of its boys and girls. School activities 
are one of the best means for providing 
direct experience in democracy, in ac- 
cordance with the belief that active par- 
ticipation prompts genuine concern. 

Certainly the basic plan chosen must 
provide for representation of all the 
pupils. The unit for this may be the 
homeroom, social studies class, or any 
designated group. The particular unit 
for representation chosen in the Samuel 
Gompers Junior High School is the so- 
cial living class, a course which includes : 

Guidance in meeting personal and social 
needs. 


Experiences in democratic. processes, in- 
cluding many student body activities. 


Social studies content. 
Training in fundamental language skills. 


Related and nonrelated cultural experiences 
in the fields of literature, music, and art. 
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HE junior high professes to give 
time and to plan procedures for the 
recognition of individual differences. 
The Student Council, which is the de- 
vice used in our school to provide our 
boys and girls with an opportunity for 
practice in democratic experiences, not 
only allows representation from pupils 
of various levels of scholastic attain- 
ment, but it gives pupils opportunities 
to serve in their school society accord- 
ing to their abilities. Acting as a co: 
ordinating group, it consists of the Stu- 
dent Body president, vice-president, and 
secretary, one representative elected 
from each social living class—the presi- 
dents of the Boys’ and Girls’ Leagues, 
the presidents of the boys’ and girls’ 
service groups, the chairman of the 
A-Nine Board, the commissioner of 
safety, the editor of the school paper, a 
parliamentarian elected from the public- 
speaking class, one flag attendant, and 
a faculty sponsor. 


HE Council members report and 

interpret school policies to their so- 
cial living classes, legislate in some 
areas, and make recommendations in 
others. Consequently, the nature of the 
functions of the governing body must 
be defined. Not only must consideration 
be given to the kinds of activities ap- 
propriate to junior high pupils, but to 
the areas in which the pupils may make 
final decisions, the areas in which they 
will participate with teachers, and areas 
where they may be only consultants. 


Announcements are made and sub- 
jects for discussion proposed for each 
Council meeting by the principal and 
vice-principals, the attendance teacher, 
the librarian, the counselor, the health 
coordinator, the various school organi- 
zations, and the social living classes. 
Reports of the meetings are a definite 
part of the social living program and 
are the basis of class discussion, led by 
the council representative. Results of 
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these discussions, often with majority 
and minority reports, are taken back to 
the Council by the class representative. 

The Council meets daily as a regular 
class. Officers enroll in it as one of their 
electives. Representatives may enroll 
in it as an elective; or, if the period of 
meeting is the same as that of the social 
living class of the representative, he may 
attend five days a week if the teacher 
encourages him to do this. All members 
of the Council attend at least one par- 
ticular day a week, being excused at that 
time by all teachers. 

A candidate for any one of the stu- 
dent body offices must meet the require- 
ments set up by a committee of pupils 
and teachers. He must file an appli- 
cation showing the endorsement of his 
attendance teacher; he must file a pe- 
tition signed by seventy-five pupils ; and 
he must meet the election board. Coun- 
cil representatives, with an alternate for 
each, are elected in social living classes 
during the first week of the semester. 
Each class sets up its criteria for a good 
representative, such as leadership, care 
for health, regular attendance, and the 
ability to take notes, to make a report, 
and to lead a discussion. 


Student body committees work on 
matters of courtesy and morale, as- 
semblies, raising of funds for worthy 
causes, traffic in halls and general safety, 
hospitality, etiquette for the cafeteria 
and the social gatherings, healthy rela- 
tionships with the community, care of 
the school’s property, beautification of 
grounds and buildings, use of bulletin 
boards and display cabinets. An art 
committee conducts contests, and paint- 
ings of pupils are chosen for decorations. 
Recently, the major work for one semes- 
ter had to do with the need for a Youth 
Activity Program. The result is a pro- 
gram of activity for girls and boys, either 
separately or together, each afternoon 
and most of the evenings of the week. 
Members of the faculty were the leaders 








in this endeavor but worked through the 
Student Council.” 


ig is difficult to decide what experi- 
ences most directly will develop 
democratic behavior in children. In the 
formation of attitudes, recognition must 
be given the value of ceremonies, ritu- 
als, heroes, and symbols inspired by 
emotions. These things are tangible and 
dramatic, and they appeal to junior high 
school pupils. Since there is danger of 
their being manipulated, however, they 
must be used with reason. 


The emphasis must be on the ideals 
behind them, for attitudes are wanted 
which will carry beyond the school. For 
example, in a recent attempt to set 
standards for orderly assemblies, we 
took children in small groups to the 
auditorium and showed them the archi- 
tect’s conception of the building as a set- 
ting for children’s activities there, the 
beauty of the paneling and doors, the 
effects to be obtained through the stage 
equipment, and the art principles in- 
volved in the selection of fixtures and 
draperies, The auditorium became more 
than mere housing, through appreci- 
ation based on knowledge. In ways like 
this, not only pride in the school, but 
also a respect for buildings in general is 
fostered. 

A student council makes mistakes. At 
one time our group voted its members 
the privilege of eating luncheon on a spe- 
cial section of the lawn. When tlie grass 
suffered and was strewn with papers, the 
Council of its own accord withdrew the 
privilege. Social living classes found it 
a good opportunity for the discussion 
of special privilege. There is seldom 





2 One of the newer ideas of pupil participa- 
tion in government is to have the faculty elect 
a number of members to sit on the Council, 
which then is called the School’s Council rather 
than the Student Body Council. This plan pre- 
sents possibilities worthy of consideration. 
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complete accord, in itself an indication 
of democracy and of the value of minori- 
ties in a democratic society. There are 
times when pupils miss the point which 
seems most vital to adults. Sometimes 
there has to be a “must” legislation pre- 
sented by one of the administrators. 
The Council is not always effective, 
since some groups lack leaders or choose 
unwisely ; however, we are concerned 
with the development of potential ability 
rather than with the achievement of 
fixed goals. 

Council members take their responsi- 
bilities seriously and appreciate it when 
adults do the same. In spite of their 
lack of experience, they usually show an 
ability to reason rather wisely about 
things that concern them and in which 
they are interested. There are times 
when it is apparent that words have be- 
come concepts to them. 


HE democratic way, in school, often 

is the long way and the hard way. 
Some pupils and some teachers grow 
restive with its seeming delay. Surely, 
there are times when democracy breaks 
down, when it seems that the work 
should be done by people of experience. 
It is a large job to attempt to have pupils 
and teachers together solve the problems 
of a school and at the same time to keep 
procedures simple enough for the junior 
high level. Yet if the dignity and worth 
of the individual are accepted, there is 
a moral obligation to make the attempt ; 
furthermore, some growth will be made 
in the democratic way of living if the 
school definitely teaches for this ob- 
jective; if boys and girls are given 
situations in which they may practice 
democratic procedures ; and, moreover, 
if they are given opportunities to see 
democratic practices put into operation 
by their principals and all their teachers. 








Guidance in the Junior High 


School 


HE junior high school rests on a 

firm foundation of guidance. From 
the time the B7 enters to be oriented 
to his new school experience until he 
receives his final recommendation for 
the course of study to be pursued in 
senior high, guidance plays a major role 
in his daily school life. 

In order to facilitate the individual’s 
development and to reach the goals 
which have been set for him, it is neces- 
sary to understand him—his resources, 
his limitations. To accomplish this with 
the least possible loss of time, a testing 
program is maintained. Thus, some ap- 
proximation is attained of his mental 
endowment, his ability to read and 
understand the printed page, and his 
mastery of arithmetic and other aca- 
demic fields, depending upon the magni- 
tude of the testing program. 

If we are to know the progress of indi- 
vidual students, it often is necessary to 
conduct a study of individual children. 
The teacher, counselor, grade adviser, 
or school administrator arranges for an 
interview with the student. The inter- 
view is planned carefully, with its pur- 
poses constantly in mind. Further, some 
record is made of it for future refer- 
ence in order that it may be interpreted 
properly and related to facts which have 
been gathered from other sources. 


Some teachers are particularly gifted 
in observing children under varying 
conditions: in the classroom, in the li- 
brary, on the playfield, at social func- 
tions, in planning groups in the home- 
room. A brief statement with regard 
to the child’s behavior under these vary- 
ing conditions often is very revealing 
in determining interest and typical be- 
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q By ALLEN CAMPBELL 





4q In the early days of its existence 
the junior high school was most fre- 
quently justified by the fact that it 
emphasized the guidance of boys and 
girls at a time when they have as 
much or more need for counseling as 
they ever will have again. In the 
years that have followed the guid- 
ance concept has been adopted by 
higher and lower schools, and so this 
function of the junior high school is 
no longer a unique and exclusive 
feature. Nevertheless, our adolescents 
continue to need counseling, and so 
our junior high schools continue pro- 
viding them with the assistance they 
need. What is being done and how 
it is being done are described in Mr. 
Campbell's article. 

Mr. Campbell is principal of the 
Florence Nightingale Junior High 
School. He writes that “fifteen years 
in the classroom showed me that un- 
less it is accompanied by an under- 
standing of adolescence and its prob- 
lems the assignment to teach is an 
impossible one,” and so as a vice- 
principal and principal he has placed 
great emphasis on the guidance pro- 
gram. 





havior patterns. This record is espe- 
cially valuable when studied away from 
the complexity of the special situation 
and is helpful in giving a better picture 
of the student. 

Adolescents, under proper guidance 
and stimulation, will write revealing 
autobiographies and keep significant 
diaries of daily experiences. It is amaz- 
ing the information which such records 
will tell of their aspirations, experiences, 
and philosophy of life. 
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To visit a student’s home is helpful 
often in the solution of some of the prob- 
lems of the adolescent. Great care is 
exercised in preparing the ground for 
such a visit. In the majority of cases 
the parent is informed in advance of the 
proposed visit. She is then ready to re- 
ceive the teacher “with her best foot 
forward,” rather than being caught with 
the home in disorder and ill at ease be- 


cause she is not properly groomed for ° 


the meeting. 


Interviews with parents form a valu- 
able source of information about the 
child. Parents know the behavior of the 
child in relationships which are not 
known to teachers and social workers. 
They have methods of working with him 
which may be very revealing and which 
may explain certain phases of the child’s 
behavior in school. Many problems of 
adolescent behavior have their roots in 
home relationships. 

When a cooperative course of action 
is to be planned for an individual junior 
high school student, a conference of all 
his teachers and the administrative staff 
often is advisable. The counselor has 
the valuable test data which he has col- 
lected and which he can interpret wisely 
for the group. One teacher probably 
will have an account of a home visit and 
interview with the parents. Another 
may have valuable suggestions as to 
the child’s reactions to certain teaching 
methods in the classroom. The health 
coordinator undoubtedly will report on 
the physical examination by the school 
doctor and his recommendations with 
regard to sight or hearing difficulties, 
growth rate, weight, and any signs of 
malnutrition. Such coéperative en- 
deavors result in some excellent plan- 
ning for the student. 


HE counselor who coérdinates the 
guidance activities of the school 
works with the students individually 
and in groups. In group work, the coun- 


selor helps children to establish their 
goals at appropriate levels. He knows 
their hopes and expectations. 

The counselor helps the teachers to 
understand what motivates certain be- 
havior of the pupil group. Most teach- 
ers have come from middle-class homes, 
and, having spent most of their lives in 
schools where middle-class values pre- 
dominate, they have some difficulty in 
understanding the values which pupils 
at either extreme of the economic scale 
have set up for them by parents and 
others in their immediate community. 
Although we do not know much about 
methods of changing goals and value 
patterns of different classes of children, 
we do look on such goals and patterns 
as being of primary concern in any guid- 
ance activity. 

The counselor will interpret the ado- 
lescent to the teacher. Many teachers 
fail to understand the symptoms of an 
adolescent’s struggles with his develop- 
mental problems. An informed coun- 
selor frequently can aid in securing 
faculty understanding and can suggest 
methods for working with a particular 
individual. 

The counselor must help also to inter- 
pret the adolescent to his parents. Many 
problems arise from the youth’s at- 
tempts to break away from the home 
and establish his own independence. 
Many problems are settled satisfactorily 
through the efforts of an understanding 
counselor. 

The counselor will approve individual 
adjustments. Certain students will need 
financial assistance, a heavier-than- 
normal schedule, a rest period, or other 
adjustment. The counselor who has 
studied the student should be able to 
suggest help which is needed. 

We have mentioned the testing pro- 
gram. It is the counselor who records 
this information and makes it easily 
available to the teachers. And no less 
important is the counselor’s task of 
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interpreting wisely these test data to the 
teachers so that the best use will be 
made of this information. 

The war has added another chore to 
the already heavy load of the counselor, 
the problem of the employed adolescent. 
Verifying birth certificates, securing the 
written consent of parents, checking 
the type of employment to determine 


whether it is permissible under local and 


national child labor laws are parts of 
the clerical work involved. Even more 
important is the advice which the coun- 
selor gives to the student as to the de- 
sirability of his working during school 
hours. Each case is an individual prob- 
lem, and the counselor thinks through 
the many factors involved with the stu- 
dent who is seeking to cut short his 
school day in order to engage in some 
kind of work. 


Feet mea about organization of the 
guidance program in junior high 
schools. Junior highs in most large 
communities and many smaller ones are 
provided with the services of one full- 
time counselor and one full-time regis- 
trar. Because the work of the registrar 
is concerned with attendance, his job 
has become more and more like that of 
the counselor. He it is who knows the 
reasons for John’s and Mary’s absence, 
be it health difficulty, dislike of school, 
improper home supervision, care of 
younger children, or other home duties 
which he is called upon to perform at 
the expense of his education. 

There has been a growing tendency 
to divide the counseling work between 
the counselor and the registrar. In some 
schools, the counselor coordinates the 
guidance program for certain grade 
groups, for example B7 through B8, 
supervising the attendance of these chil- 
dren as part of the guidance program. 
In such a school, the registrar, in ad- 
dition to caring for the attendance of 
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the other grade groups, coordinates the 
guidance program for them. 

Because of the large number of stu- 
dents which each counselor and regis- 
trar must supervise in a large school, 
the work has been divided further in 
some junior high schools to include the 
part-time services of a teacher, who in 
turn codrdinates the guidance and at- 
tendance for one grade group. Each 
grade adviser carries his own group 


‘through the three years of junior high. 


And thus, because the number of stu- 
dents assigned to each counselor is 
smaller, more time can be spent with 
individual problems. 

At best, however, under the grade 
adviser setup, it is impossible for the 
counselor to have more than infrequent 
contact with two or three hundred stu- 
dents. For this reason, the homeroom 
has been introduced into the guidance 
program of many junior high schools. 
Here the student meets daily in a smaller 
group with the same teacher during his 
three years in junior high. 

In a departmentalized school a pupil 
must adjust to different teachers and 
classmates each semester or oftener. 
And without the homeroom, or similar 
guidance class, he lacks the security of a 
continuous experience with one teacher 
and the same group of students. It is 
the homeroom teacher who most inti- 
mately knows him as an individual and 
seeks to help him attain the goals which 
have been set for him 


INALLY, it is the object of the 

junior high school to have every 
teacher be a guidance teacher. Within 
the framework of his subject field and 
related activities, and with his insight 
into the influences operating in the lives 
of adolescent boys and girls, every 
teacher in the school makes his contri- 
bution to the guidance program. 





Vitalizing the Junior High 


Health Program 45 1omasw.vomon 


HE district which sustains Emer- 

son Junior High School is bounded, 
roughly, on the east by Beverly Hills, 
on the west by Santa Monica, on the 
north by the hills that look down on 
the San Fernando Valley, and on the 
south by the small farms, gardens, and 
nurseries that fringe Pico Boulevard. 
To the north lies the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California and Westwood Vil- 
lage. To the west is Sawtelle and the 
Army Hospital and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. To the east, stretching 
from Santa Monica Boulevard to Pico, 
are scattered the studios of Twentieth 
Century Fox. To the south, and just 
outside the district, is massed the mam- 
moth Douglas Aircraft plant. Scholar- 
ship, art, entertainment, industry, war, 
and the pitiful harvest of war all are 
represented. a 

Draw a line from Holmby Hills to 
Cotner and Olympic, not over three 
miles in length, and you will touch al- 
most every phase of social, cultural, and 
economic condition in America. From 
the show places of Bel-Air, the dignified 
homes of the university people, ornate 
Wilshire apartment houses, comfortable 
bungalows and cottages, auto courts, 
sardine-packed trailer camps, and di- 
lapidated shacks come the children of 
Emerson. 

The initial enrollment in 1935 was 
600 ; today, we enroll over 2,000. Steel 
and concrete have replaced tents and 
bungalows. 

From the beginning, school and com- 
munity have worked together—the 
Emerson P.-T.A. has 2,290 active mem- 
bers. Responsive to its community, the 
school formulated an integrated health 








4q A most interesting article is this ac- 
count of how one junior high school 
vitalizes its health program. Recog- 

. nizing that health education should 
be a function of all schools, the author 
of this article selects certain areas in 
the health field which are the particu- 
lar responsibilities of the junior high 
school and then demonstrates how 
the junior high school can adapt its 
program to suit the needs of its stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Donlon is a teacher of social 
living and literature in the Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. Previously he has 
served in two other Los Angeles 
schools, as a teacher of English in the 
Belvedere Junior High School and as 
a playground director and teacher of 
aviation cadet training in the Cen- 
tral Junior High Evening School. He 
has been also a training teacher at 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles. 





program which it hoped would meet the 
present health needs of its pupils and 
minimize those of the future. 


T° the average American child, gym 
means strip, answer the roll, flex 
your muscles, take a shower, and you 
are in the pink. The other twenty-three 
hours of the day can take care of them- 
selves. Tomorrow you can strip, answer 
the roll, flex your muscles, take a 
shower, and you are Superman—or 
whoever the feminine counterpart of 
Superman may be. 

To the average American mother, 
Johnnie either eats well (much) or he 
doesn’t. If he doesn’t, there is nothing 
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4 A large percentage of the articles appearing in the “California Journal of Second- 
ary Education” since its inception have been written by junior high school people 
or are devoted to various phases of the junior high school program. The majority 
of these have dealt with various phases of the junior high school curriculum, of 
course; but a number of them, like the current symposium, have concerned them- 
selves with the functions of the junior high school as a part of the public school 
system. A sampling of these latter articles from the following list will give an inter- 
esting picture of the evolution of the junior high school as an institution: 

“Persistent Problems of the Junior High.” by Aubrey A. Douglass, 20:110-120, Feb- 





ruary, 1945. 


“What's Happening in the Junior High Schools”—a symposium, 16:460-488, Decem- 


ber, 1941. 


“Some California Junior High Schools”—a symposium, 13:469-492, December, 1938. 
“The Junior High Schools of California,” by Charles L. Jacobs, 12:492-497, Decem- 


ber, 1937. 


“The Origin of the Junior High School,” by H. N. McClellan, 10:165-170, February, 


1935. 


“The Junior High School in Our Changing Secondary Schools,” by Philip W. L. Cox, 


5:219-226, April, 1930. 


“The Objectives of Junior High School Education and Their Relation to Course Objec- 
tives,” by Frank C. Touton, 2:192-197, April, 1927. 





like a jigger of castor oil to bring him 
back to normal. If he eats well, it is 
because Johnnie is growing, and grow- 
ing boys need lots of provender. 

The problem, then, is to hold Johnnie 
by the scruff of the neck (figura- 
tively speaking) during the unrationed 
twenty-three hours of the day (twenty- 
four on holidays) and keep him on the 
straight and narrow road of health until 
he can walk alone. With other controls 
lacking, the only way this can be done 
is to make him health conscious—con- 
scious of the priceless boon of good 
health, of the irreparable loss when it 
is gone, and of the futility of educating 
a mind without preparing a body to 
sustain it. This must be done subtly: 
through appeal to reason directly some- 
times, but inferentially more often. 

Health in all its implications, con- 
notations, and applications is the so- 
lution Johnnie must soak in until he is 
saturated. How to do? Expose him to 
painless but potent propaganda when- 
ever and wherever an occasion may 
arise: in the classroom, on the play- 
ground, in his social gatherings, at 
home. Basically, this is the Emerson 


plan. Here are some of the methods 
used. 


HROUGH all instructional units 

there is woven a thread entitled 
“Health Implications.” For example, 
here is a B8 science unit: Reptiles and 
Amphibians of California. The items 
under health implications are first-aid 
treatment, importance of health to the 
victim, our allies in destroying harmful 
insects and rodents, elimination of un- 
grounded fears (mental hygiene). 

In mathematics there are compu- 
tations of calories for individual diets, 
graphs of height and weight, graphs 
giving focal lengths of eyesight, graphs 
showing rates of fatigue, et cetera. The 
study of insurance brings in mortality 
tables, physical examinations, and so on. 

In social living there are many well- 
written and interesting biographies of 
heroes of science, great plays and photo- 
plays built around the lives of men and 
women who have devoted their lives 
to the betterment of humanity. These 
are made the basis of reviews, re- 
ports, discussions, and assigned reading. 
The stories of Dr. Wassel, Arrowsmith, 








Burma Surgeon, The Citadel, of the Sue 
Barton, Nurse series, and others are of 
vital interest to the boys and girls of 
today. The field is unlimited. 

The shops give regular courses in 
safety and first aid before tools and ma- 
chines may be used. 

The classes in music are instructed 
in poise, posture, and breathing. Con- 
certs are given each noon to those who 
wish to attend. The selections to be 
played are published in advance in the 
daily bulletin. Soothing, satisfying, en- 
riching music is a fine antidote for the 
worries and stresses of these fear-laden 
days. 

The beauty of the healthy human 
body is emphasized in the art classes. 
The revealing redness of a cheek, the 
sparkle in an eye, the zest for life in a 
face, the vitality of motion, the relax- 
ation of repose—all are used to tie in 
with the broad plan. 


ono direct teaching of health falls 
naturally to the physical education 
department. Because of the lack of 
classroom facilities, the instruction in 
health has been organized for monthly 
meetings in the auditorium. Here the 
topics are presented by a variety of 
methods, such as motion pictures, talks, 


. dramatizations, quiz programs, and so 


on. Emerson is fortunate in being able 
to call upon an alert, up-to-date, ac- 
commodating, visual education depart- 
ment. When the Walt Disney Studios 
portray the body’s defense mechanisms 
as modern warfare, complete with jeeps 
and dive bombers, the students are in- 
tensely interested and really convinced 
of the value of vaccination. Facts about 
nutrition, first aid, function and care 
of body organs, and other health topics 
when portrayed vividly on the screen 
form a firm foundation of knowledge on 
which to base good health habits. 

No program would function without 
the complete codperation of the school 
physician and the maximum utilization 
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of all the time he is able to allot. The 
first week of each term, he checks every 
student new to Emerson in order to 
locate those who need special attention. 
During the semester, each of these 
pupils is given a more complete exami- 
nation. When medical or dental care is 
needed, a notice is mailed to the home, 
with a slip to be returned to the school, 
inquiring whether the family will care 
for the defects or if it wishes to have 
school help through clinics or consul- 
tation. If action has not been taken 
when the doctor rechecks, the school 
nurse interviews the child or calls at the 
home to explain the need and suggest a 
remedy. 

After each examination or recheck, 
health data are sent to the homeroom 
teacher for use in guidance work. When 
poor eyesight or hearing or heart diffi- 
culties involve classroom adjustment, 
the homeroom teacher sends with the 
child, at the beginning of every term, a 
health form to be signed by all class 
teachers, indicating that adjustment has 
been made. 

By working through student, home, 
and faculty, we make sure that physical 
defects are known, that the means of 
correction are understood, and that the 
adjustment of the school program is in- 
sured as long as necessary. Reminders, 
help, and advice are continued until cor- 
rection is effected, or the family defi- 
nitely states that it does not wish to do 
anything further about the difficulty. 
The fact that all students must receive 
an o. k. in health in order to be members 
of student government committees or to 
receive the A9 physical efficiency award 
is a big incentive for them to improve 
health habits and to codperate in sug- 
gested remedial work. 


HERE are “squirmers” and 
“breaker-uppers.” There are “put- 
ter-downers” and “forgetters.” These 
bring wrinkles and gray hair to harried 
teachers. But Pa and Ma think there 
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is nothing that can be done about it and, 
with faith and fortitude, resignedly 
await the day when Junior will outgrow 
his childish ways. 

Emerson, partly through altruism 
and partly in self-defense, has attempted 
to meet the situation. We have issued 
a little brown paper-bound booklet en- 
titled Calling All Parents, the material 
having been compiled by the joint 
Health Committee of the Emerson 
P.-T.A. Through cartoons, jingles, and 
related articles, the daily lives of “Em- 
mie” and “Ernie” Emerson are por- 
trayed. The cartoons and jingles make 
a quick appeal to the children, while the 
captions and accompanying articles, in- 
ferentially and pointedly, cannot but ini- 
tiate stock-taking on the part of the 
parents. 

Here is a page from Calling All 
Parents. 

Caption: “Night Patrol.” 

Cartoon: Ernie in bed squints out of one 
eye at the jangling alarm clock. Dread and 
consternation shake Ernie as he realizes that 
he must leave his warm bed after an all-too- 
short acquaintance. 

Jingle: 

Want a cure for that tired feeling? 
Then try this every night: 

Get to bed; go to sleep 

And wake up feeling bright. 

Article: 

A healthy child needs ten hours’ sleep every 
night; those not up to par need more. 

Have Ernie count back ten hours from a 
reasonable time of arising (he can use his 
fingers) to find his correct bedtime. Then keep 
that bedtime regularly every school night. 
All pupils should stay at home school nights 
(Sunday through Thursday). The radio and 
lights should be turned off when child goes to 
bed. A quiet, dark room helps one relax. 
(And how we need to relax!) Rest rooms are 
available at school if rest is needed during the 
day because of illness. 

Other articles in a similar vein deal 
with colds, home study, environment 
with the nerve-shattering and attention- 
distracting radio turned off, addresses 
and telephone numbers of neighborhood 
health centers, clinics, hospitals, nurse 
associations, family welfare and other 
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agencies, with descriptions of the types 
of service offered. There are articles on 
budgeting time, on school medical serv- 
ice, accidents, the food a growing child 
needs, cleanliness, and so on. 

One of these booklets was sent to 
every home and a receipt requested so 
that its delivery might be insured. The 
response has been most gratifying. Call- 
ing All Parents has called all parents 
into a partnership. It has demonstrated 
that the interest of the school extend® be- 
yond the classroom. Murder mysteries, 
jive, crooners, lack of sleep, faulty diet 
or no food at all make “‘squirmers,” and 
“squirmers” shorten teachers’ lives. 


Ati much thought, the Faculty 
Health Committee decided to intro- 
duce sex education at Emerson and se- 
cured an expert from the Institute of 
Family Relations. The parents of the 
community were invited to a special 
meeting to hear about the type of infor- 
mation to be given and to be advised 
how best to answer questions that might 
arise at home. For the meetings with 
the expert, the boys and girls were sepa- 
rated and each sex divided into two age 
groups. Arrangements were made for 
each of these four groups to meet twice, 
the second time for questions. 

The instruction is being handled now 
by a member of the city system, who 
speaks each year to the A7’s and B9’s. 
She stresses the problems pertinent to 
each age level and advises how they may 
best be solved. Questions brought up 
after these meetings are handled easily 
by the teachers of physical education be- 
cause the groundwork of information 
has been laid and a wholesome attitude 


toward the subject engendered. 
a 


Ts boys and girls of Emerson have 
an efficient and smoothly running 
student government. The chairmen of 
the Boys Health and Girls Health com- 
mittees are active members of the Coun- 
cil. These chairmen are elected at a 


























general election held each semester. 
The twenty-five members of each com- 
mittee are volunteers and are from all 
grades. They act as a group and indi- 
vidually on many projects concerned 
with the health of all the students. As 
a body, they are organized as a health 
council and meet as a separate home- 
room under the sponsorship of the 
faculty health codrdinator. 

This council discusses health prob- 
lems, writes articles for the school paper, 
prepares bulletins for homeroom dis- 
cussion, distributes and collects class- 
room ventilation and temperature 
charts, and supplies the daily bulletin 
with “Health Flashes.” It keeps the 
gym bulletin boards posted with timely 
items and once each semester prepares 
an exhibit for the main hall. The com- 
mittee also selects films on health to be 
shown in the auditorium and makes all 
arrangements for their showing. 

Individually these young enthusiasts 
assist in weighing and measuring every 
pupil at the beginning of each semester, 
conduct group eye testing, assist the 
school doctor, run errands, and gener- 
ally keep things moving. 


HE school population here is far 

from static. The exodus of Japanese 
after Pearl Harbor took away 75 chil- 
dren. Since then there has been an in- 
flux of Mexican-Americans, of whom 
there are now 138. During the year 
1943-44, Emerson entered 311 new 
pupils and transferred out 382. These 
figures do not include the normal turn- 
over at the beginning and close of each 
semester. 
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The orderly induction of newcomers 
is initiated by the Attendance Office, 
which is a vitally important element 
in the codrdinated health program at 
Emerson. And, equally important, 
much invaluable information which is 
of service in adjusting the child to new 
and strange conditions is acquired by 
the Office. During the depression, all 
relief—and there was much of it—was 
handled by this office. Through it, in- 
vestigations were made, needs ap- 
praised, agencies notified, and direct 
assistance often provided. 

Although the Attendance Office is 
concerned with all pupils, it contacts 
most frequently those in poor health. 
A pupil’s absence is more than a figure 
in the a.d.a. When the primary concern 
is for pupil welfare, cognizance must be 
taken of the causes of absence. It be- 
comes a routine responsibility, there- 
fore, for the Office to refer cases, as the 
need is indicated, to teachers, the health 
coordinator, counselor, or vice-princi- 
pal. Since the school cannot meet all 
of the health problems, the Attendance 
Office encourages parents to contact pri- 
vate physicians or community health 
and social agencies. This relation with 
the home is informal, personal, sympa- 
thetic, and generally effective. 


6 Bites is the health program only in 
part. Other schools have done as 
well or better; we have much yet to 
do. There are lags, but progress is being 
made and experience acquired. The idea 
is lofty ; but with students, teachers, and 
the homes pulling together it is not be- 
yond attainment. 


Michigan Establishes Workers Education Service 


The Workers Education Service, “an experimental program in adult edu- 
cation” authorized recently for the University of Michigan, will be administered 
through the Extension Service of the University. It will present courses in labor 
legislation, social security, child and women labor regulations, postwar economy, 


and history of the labor movement. 








25 Per Cent 


OME two years ago there was a 

rather large migration of students 
into Carver Junior High School from 
those sections of the southern states 
where educational opportunities are at 
their lowest. The few of these young- 
sters were absorbed—or, shall we say, 
were placed in regular classes. Very 
shortly problems arose. The youngsters 
often were complete misfits. Many of 
them could barely read and write—their 
IQ’s on a strictly verbal group intelli- 
gence test were down in the 50’s and 
60’s. Discipline problems increased 
markedly. 

Soon it was determined to experiment 
to see if something could be done for 
these seriously retarded pupils. In some 
cases, even after granting them added 
opportunity, we found their progress 
not too rapid. A start was made, how- 
ever, and out of our experiments came 
the “Ungraded Class.” 


HEN the first of these develop- 
mental rooms was opened, we put 
into it the very lowest youngsters. This 
class was operated as normally as possi- 
ble. The work was similar to that of 
all other classes in the school, except 
that it was geared down to meet indi- 
vidual needs, and the enrollment was 
kept as near to twenty as possible—this 
latter factor is particularly important 
(the rest of the faculty have had to carry 
larger numbers accordingly). The cur- 
riculum includes one period in each 
of the following subjects: reading and 
spelling, English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, physical education, and drafting 
or clothing. 
The progress of the ungraded class 
during the first semester was so marked 
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Educating the Submerged 


4 By OTTO E. BUSS 





q Providing for the individual differ- 
ences of its students is one of the func- 
tions most often ascribed to the junior 
high school, this institution priding 
itself on the flexibility which charac- 
terizes its existence and on its con- 
centration on the divergent needs 
and interests of adolescents. This be- 
ing the case, it is only natural for us 
to ask of the junior high school what 
it is doing for the less able students, 
those which Mr. Buss calls “the sub- 
merged 25 per cent.” How one school 
is caring for this group through a se- 
ries of developmental rooms is told in 
the present article. 

Mr. Buss is principal of the George 
Washington Carver Junior High 
School, Los Angeles. Previously he 
has been vice-principal of the Flor- 
ence Nightingale Junior High School 
and the Manual Arts High School, 
both of the same city. 





that the following semester two more 
similar groups were organized. These 
classes ranged in ability from first and 
second grade through sixth grade. The 
results reémphasized the former find- 
ings and further encouraged amplifi- 
cation and extension of the program. 
The following semester there were four 
ungraded groups, and last semester 
there were seven. 

At first, teachers were timid about 
taking these classes. They feared they 
would receive the school’s discipline 
problems. On the contrary, however, 
the youngsters, even though often previ- 
ously they had been problems, have 
quite generally adjusted to and enjoyed 
the work. For many of them this is the 
first time they have been in classes 











where truly they can compete with 
others and feel that they really are ac- 
complishing something. In individual 
cases the results have seemed almost 
miraculous, both in the change of atti- 
tude and in the accomplishments that 
have been made. Last semester one 
boy’s reading ability improved more 
than five grades. Practically all of the 
youngsters have shown some improve- 
ment, and the majority have made out- 
standing progress. The teachers now 
ask for and feel it a real privilege to have 
an ungraded class. Good, strong teach- 
ers have been chosen; but the first se- 
lective factor is interest and willingness. 

Purposely, the special name is mini- 
mized and the program is made as regu- 
lar as possible so that there will be no 
stigma attached to the classes or to the 
youngsters who are in them. At the 
present time the youngsters feel that it 
is an opportunity to be in the ungraded 
rooms. 


PLOWING is a summary of the 
results which were obtained last 
semester in these ungraded classes. The 
students were tested approximately 
three weeks after the semester started 
and retested approximately three weeks 
prior to the close of the semester; so, 
actually, the data presented cover a 
fourteen-week period, one week of 
which was Christmas vacation. The 
Progressive Tests, Primary and Ele- 
mentary Batteries, were used. 

Students in the lowest ungraded 
group had a placement on the initial test- 
ing of Grades 1, 2, and 3. Those in the 
highest group tested in Grades 5 and 6. 
The age ranges were as follows: 

No. in No. in 


Age Low Group High Group 
BD PORTO. ecessenn ens 1 3 
a 4 8 
Le ae 6 5 
16 years................ 6 3 
a) ae 1 0 


The following figures show the im- 
provement registered by the two groups 
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in terms of grade achievement : 


Improvement - 
Registered in 
Reading, 
Vocabulary, No. in No. in 
and Composition LowGroup High Group 

ot ennlencsidlon 4 1 

Be icin 3 1 
pCR 1 0 

dO" Vigadentedle 0 2 

SES Ya 3 0 

Ue pcinesttliens 1 3 

FP iccdahalididtanh 2 2 

I issianisialhinen 1 0 

COP ncindileastiins 0 1 

2 RA er 0 1 

Bah neetciiphctionl 0 1 

BUR. chal ciliata 1 1 

Tae ninedetnces 0 1 

y | RRA Fe, 0 1 

BID ensigns 0 1 

pt eee eee 0 1 

Dal cninettbanliss 0 1 
Only one test.. 2 0 


INETY-THREE students in all ° 

were in attendance for the full 
semester and took the same sequence 
of tests. Seventy-nine showed real gain, 
fourteen showed no gain or a slight loss. 
The average gain in grade placement for 
the semester was .7. This gain is little 
short of remarkable when it is realized 
that many of these pupils were misfits 
in the school program previous to their 
placement in the ungraded rooms. 

As the youngster progresses in these 
classes, he goes to a higher ability group 
or back into a regular class in the school. 

To summarize the program: (1) the 
school has definitely helped the young- 
ster in his progress by placing him in 
a homogeneous situation; (2) as illus- 
trated by the data, progress is very defi- 
nite when emphasis is placed on the ele- 
mentary fundamentals, especially read- 
ing; (3) there is a change of attitude 
on the part of the pupil, and he has a 
feeling of accomplishment ; (4) in many 
instances he ceases to be a discipline 
problem ; (5) children of normal ability 
and training are not held back by having 
the low group in the same classes ; and 
(6) the sehool has been of real service 
to the children and the community. 





A Junior High for Mexican- 


Americans 


a high school set apart for 
boys and girls of any one racial or 
national group is an anomaly in a demo- 
cratic society; but racial prejudice in 
the various communities of the state, to- 
gether with economic status, has caused 
the housing of Mexicans in certain dis- 
tricts, with the result that schools located 
in these distrigts are largely or wholly 
composed of children of Mexican ex- 
traction. Often the segregated school 
is justified on educational grounds, but 
this does not alter the fact that it was 
founded and still exists primarily as a 
result of prejudice. 

In a democracy all races and creeds 
are supposed to live together in peace 
and harmony. Inasmuch as the school is 
the agency through which society oper- 
ates to bring about this end, it is a curi- 
ous fact that racial groups often are 
trained separately. Sometimes we speak 
as if it is only those of Mexican extrac- 
tion who need to be Americanized. But 
in a certain sense children of Anglo- 
Saxon origin need this quite as much. 
If they are to develop right attitudes and 
habits with regard to other peoples, they 
must be given the opportunity to prac- 
tice these attitudes and habits during 
their school life. 


HILE there are differences be- 

tween those of Mexican extrac- 
tion and the rest of our people, these 
differences have received too great 
emphasis in our thinking. What needs 
to be stressed is likenesses. Frequently 
people assert that Mexicans are born 
with certain tendencies toward crime or 
other antisocial behavior. No reputable 
scientist gives any substance to such 
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4 By JOHN H. MILOR 





4 How the junior high schools are 
ready to adjust their programs to the 
needs of the students who attend 
them is well illustrated in this article 
describing the work of the Allesandro 
Junior High School, in San Bernar- 
dino, a “segregated” school for Mexi- 
cans. 

Mr. Milor has been principal at 
Alessandro since 1939. Before that he 
had been a teacher in the Senior High 
School, San Bernardino, and in the 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union High School. 
For several years he was superin- 
tendent of schools in Olivet, Michi- 
gan, and instructor in education at 
Olivet College. In recent years, he 
has instructed at Claremont Colleges 
during two summer sessions. Mr. 
Milor writes, “My interest in the 
Spanish language preceded my in- 
terest in Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans. It helps me in getting 
close to them and to their problems. 
I have spent one summer in Mexico 
City and another in Ensenada, Baja 
California.” 





assertions. Biologically, the differences 
between races are extremely superficial. 
The most striking differences, aside 
from pigmentation, are sociological and 
derive from the experience of the race. 

The teacher in the segregated school 
comes to forget that his students are at 
all different from those in other schools 
and sees them only as normal, red- 
blooded American boys and girls. It has 
been said that when Mexicans first en- 
tered schools in this state educational 
authorities thought that it was a futile 
effort to educate them. It was thought, 
too, that they never would enter into 














games like baseball, football, and the 
like, which require teamwork. Present 
achievements belie these early attitudes. 
Today Mexican-American children 
often excel others in athletics. 

On standard intelligence tests, boys 
and girls of Mexican origin always are 
found, as a group, about ten or fifteen 
points below others in IQ. This does 
not necessarily indicate, however, lower 
general intelligence for the group. Let 
us illustrate. When the Binet scale was 
first translated into English, American 
children appeared to be less intelligent 
than the French. A “revised” scale, 
constructed to suit the American back- 
ground, had to be constructed. Obvi- 
ously, the Mexican-American child 
meets with difficulty in taking intelli- 
gence tests based on a background some- 
what unfamiliar to them. 

Few people realize the greatness of 
the language handicap of these children. 
In one group, for example, the teacher 
was speaking about “board and room,” 
and the expression went quite over the 
pupils’ heads. A-ninth-grade Spanish 
class was translating this simple sen- 
tence : “El verano no es una estacion tan 
agradable como la primavera” (Summer 
is not as agreeable a season as spring). 
Analyze the difficulties of the English 
sentence, and you can begin to realize 
the confusion which arose. In Spanish 
the noun, when used in a general sense, 
like “summer” in this sentence, requires 
the definite article. This article plus 
sentence order and the indefinite article 
before “season” make this a hard sen- 
tence for Spanish-speaking boys and 
girls. 


HE curriculum offerings of the 

junior high school created especially 
for Mexican-Americans do not differ in 
most respects from those of the regular 
junior high school. One notable excep- 
tion is that in adapting materials to the 
level of the students, we often use text- 
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books of a lower grade for those who 
cannot profit from the regular work. 
Individual work and special groups 
within classes are utilized as methods of 
more nearly meeting individual needs. 

In the Alessandro Junior High 
School, seventh-grade social living allo- 
cates more time to the study of oral lan- 
guage than is usual in the ordinary 
seventh grade, for segregation greatly 
accentuates the problem of foreign ac- 
cent. While we admit that special work 
in speech correction will never fully 
overcome their accents, the students 
make great improvement during the first 
semester’s work of one hour a day. This 
work includes study of the articulation 
and sentence melody of English, with 
much practice in reading aloud of simple 
selections and of making news reports, 
frequently over the school’s public ad- 
dress system. 

The second semester of the seventh- 
grade curriculum is somewhat different 
from that of the other schools. People 
who have pride in their racial and na- 
tional background make better Ameri- 
can citizens than those who feel guilty 
when they are called “Mexican” and 
who take refuge in saying that they are 
of “Spanish descent.” For this reason 
the central theme of the second semes- 
ter’s work in social living is the history 
and geography of Mexico and Mexico’s 
contribution to the culture and civili- 
zation of the world. The interest in this 
study is actually so great that requests 
are received sometimes from English- 
speaking parents to have the textbook 
sent home so that they can study it them- 
selves. 

The only language other than Eng- 
lish which is taught in Alessandro is 
Spanish. It may surprise some that chil- 
dren of Mexican origin are more illiter- 
ate in Spanish than they are in English. 
In the Spanish class, translation exer- 
cises often are used. Such exercises 
contribute much to the improvement of 
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the students’ English. The students are 
trained also to look for cognates in the 
‘two languages. This practice helps them 
to build vocabulary in both.. The study 
of Spanish has the added advantage of 
helping create a good feeling on the part 
of the patrons of the school, inasmuch 
as-the local population has an extremely 
strong attachment for its own language. 

Another divergence from the stand- 
ard curriculum which has proved suc- 
cessful is a course in library reading. Its 
purpose is to give further stimulation 
to the reading of library books. The 
more we can stimulate the leisure-time 
reading of books, the less time will be 
left for other activities of less social 
worth. The public library is a long way 
from the Mexican district. The school 
library must fill the gap. 

Many people believe Mexicans to be 
especially gifted in art and music. It is 
my belief that they are no more so than 
other groups. Be that as it may, Ales- 
sandro Junior High School has had suc- 
cess in its music and art work. The 
glee club, really a mixed chorus, has 
made a number of appearances, with 
excellent results, both in publicity and 
in the motivation of students to their 
best effort. The work in drawing and 
sculpture, equally effective, has reflected 
the care with which students are se- 
lected for special art training and the 
skill of an exceptionally fine teacher in 
directing their efforts. 


HE major portion of the curricu- 
lum of the segregated school, in 
spite of the few differences mentioned 
above, is similar to that of other schools. 
If boys and girls are playing with yo-yos 
in other schools, yo-yos appear in Ales- 
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sandro. The same dance tunes are popu- 
lar and in general the same dress styles, 
the pachucos to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

There is some misunderstanding as 
to just who these latter youngsters are. 
A pachuco is a young man or young 
woman (pachuca) who dresses in a cer- 
tain exaggerated manner. Among them 
are found a number who commit crimes, 
This has led to the idea that pachuco is 
synonymous with criminal. There also 
is a tendency toward interchanging the 
words Mexican and pachuco. The in- 
ference is erroneous. Many wear the 
pachuco dress who are good citizens in 
school and out. Why such an exagger- 
ated form of dress appeals to them is 
a question to be left to those ladies who 
wore hobble skirts about 1912. Neither 
do all of Mexican extraction wear the 
pachuco dress. This term should be ap- 
plied, therefore, only to those who do 
dress this way. The school attempts to 
educate its students to adopt a better 
mode of dress, but it does not enforce 
the abandonment of the pachuco style. 
It is more concerned with character than 
with dress fads. . 

The pachuco form of dress is a prod- 
uct of the general pattern of segregation 
all too common in this country. The 
segregated school itself is part of that 
same pattern. The good results obtained 


_in the segregated school could be as well 


achieved in a mixed school, plus the 
much more democratic result of training 
the races to live together. But until such 
time as segregation becomes a thing 
of the past, the segregated school will 
strive to attain the ends of democracy 
to the greatest extent of its resources. 


College Students Opposed to Acceleration 


The prewar type of college instruction is preferred by college students to the 
accelerated system introduced as a result of the war, according to a recent check 
among 4,000 students in a survey of 41 colleges made by the American College 


Publicity Association. 














HE first step in developing a pro- 


gram of studies at Willowbrook . 


was adaptation of the reading required 
in school to the abilities of the pupils. 
The next step was integration of all 
pupils into the activities of the school 
so as to make the total school life signifi- 
cant to all pupils. Immediately, how- 
ever, it became apparent that there were 
cleavages in the school. There were con- 
flicts between the cultural groups. A 
program of intercultural education thus 
became a necessity. 

Willowbrook is one of five four-year 
junior high schools in the Compton 
Union High School District. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the 850 pupils are 
colored, about 20 per cent are of Mexi- 
can descent, and the remainder are so- 
called Anglo-Americans. The inter- 
cultural problem which resulted from 
this situation became crucial as student 
activities throughout the school became 
more prominent and important. The 
feelings of those of Mexican descent 
were the first distress signals. It was 
apparent that the Mexican-American 
group did not feel that it belonged to 
the school. Resentment was on every 
hand. As one teacher explained, they 
were in “incipient revolt.” Investigation 
disclosed that Mexican-American pupils 
were not participating in the full life of 
the school. It was decided that in one 
way or another they must be fully in- 
ducted into the program of student 
activities. 


S INCE 30 per cent of the student body 
was of Mexican-American origin at 
that time, we set a goal of 30 per cent 
Mexican-Americans in every activity. 


A Program for Distinctive 
Cultural Groups 


q By H. FRED HEISNER 





q As is emphasized many times in 
this symposium, participation by all 
students in the life of the school is 
‘one of the prime objectives of the 
junior high school. Insuring such par- 
ticipation is a difficult task, however, 
when a student body is composed of 
three large and distinct cultural 
groups, as is the case in Willowbrook 
High School, Compton—and a differ- 
ent problem it is from that faced in a 
segregated Mexican school, such as 
that described in the preceding ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. Heisner, who tells how his 
school handled its problem, is princi- 
pal of the Willowbrook High School. 
Formerly, he was principal of the Gar- 
field School in Colton, an all-Mexican 
school, principal of the Wilson Junior 
High School in Colton, and district 
superintendent in Holtville, Califor- 
nia. Willowbrook, it should be added, 
is a school for the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades, it being the 
middle unit in a 6-4-4 set-up. Since 
it enrolls students largely of the same 
age as those in the three-year school, 
a description of its program is in- 
cluded appropriately in the present 
symposium. 





In the beginning we found it very diffi- 
cult to attain this because of the irre- 
sponsibility of the minority group and 
the prejudices of many pupils and of 
some teachers. But this proportionate 
representation, as it were, is now quite 
generally accepted as the school’s policy. 
This policy has come to be the most im- 
portant one in the life of the school. It 
was always easy to say, “The door is 
open,” but now it must be said, “If the 
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ratio in the activity is not that of the 
school, something is wrong.” In some 
activities the minority groups have ex- 
ceeded their ratio, which has brought to 
light a new set of problems peculiar to 
this type of situation. 

More recently the colored population 
of the school has grown from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Since many of these 
pupils come from sections of our coun- 
try where their educational opportuni- 
ties have been limited, new difficulties 
have arisen as obstacles to complete inte- 
gration of all groups into the life of the 
school. 

In regular school classes care is taken 
to keep segregation from slipping in un- 
noticed. Although a modified plan of 
ability grouping is in use, ratios have 
been maintained even though thé ability 
grouping plan has had to suffer at times. 
Even within the classes, it takes clever- 
ness on the part of the teacher to keep 
the groups from becoming segregated. 

A second policy that has been helpful 
is emphasis on the job to be done rather 
than on the persons doing it. Pupils and 
teachers must have jobs that seem sig- 
nificant to them, which really is not a 
major obstacle. School and community 
projects that demand the cooperation of 
all make this approach possible. In these 
the emphasis must be on the contri- 
butions each person can make toward 
the successful conclusion of the activity. 

Student activities have developed so 
remarkably along the lines outlined that 
last year a colored boy was elected tenth- 
grade president, and this semester a 
Mexican-American boy has been elected 
student body president. In all school 
activities each group is well represented. 
Athletic teams engaged in intermural 
competition offer a natural, unifying 
interest. School shows to raise money 
for school projects and school equip- 
ment bring all groups together. School 
dances probably present more diffi- 
culties than any other activity because 
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the necessity for helping all to partici- 
pate is not very clear to pupils. 


AS a different approach, the school 

has been alert to capitalize on spe- 
cial abilities. Spanish classes yielding 
extra credit for Spanish-speaking pupils 
have been organized. For the first time 
the home language of the Mexican- 
American becomes a school asset instead 
of a liability. 

Art and music classes and special 
projects have provided many student 
outlets. All schools probably could 
make better use of these mediums of 
expression. Furthermore, members of 
minority groups gain status for them- 
selves and the entire group as they de- 
velop special abilities. The most popu- 
lar students in the past two years have 
been two Mexican-American girls who 
sing and a colored boy who dances. 

Physical education also makes a real 
contribution. Through the natural en- 
thusiasm for athletics, pupils come to 
feel that they belong to the school, to 
the 9-2s, or to some other school group 
rather than to some ethnic or cultural 
group. Intramural athletics contribute 
mightily because all pupils get this ex- 
perience. 

The homemaking program in Willow- 
brook has been found to be particularly 
helpful. The economic and social needs 
of the community rather than the needs 
of any cultural group are emphasized. 
The teachers have cooperated to find 
activities which seemed significant to 
both boys and girls. Problems of health, 
sex education, and social development 
have been attacked in realistic fashion. 
This program has provided outlets for 
many pupils who could not have found 
them in any other place. 

Our efforts to bring the adults into 
our program must not be overlooked. 
Community prejudice recently has made 
it more difficult for us to go forward 
with the program of making democracy 
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work in the school. For this reason, 
many activities are being planned for 
adults. Last summer the vice-principal 
organized a community club, which 


sponsored recreational activities for 


young people. The club now is sponsor- 
ing a series of forum lectures under the 
general topic of “Planning for De- 
mocracy in the Postwar World.” This 
group, the P.-T.A., and the churches 
provide meaningful community contacts 
for the school. Slowly, but surely, adult 
classes are being organized. A school 
cannot expect to do too much for chil- 
dren unless it can do something with 
their parents. 


4 Bore guidance program for a school 
with distinctive cultural groups is 
very important, as it is in any school. 
A curriculum built around a basic course 
in which social studies, reading, and all 
means of communication are stressed, 
and in which center all student activities, 
seems to provide the setting in which 
a guidance program can function best. 
Each teacher in the basic course, under 
the direction of the counselor, carries on 
a guidance program. All of the usual 
guidance techniques are found useful at 
Willowbrook, for the true purposes of 
the school are much like those of any 
other school—that is, to help the pupils 
make their individual contributions to 
the life of the school and to have the 
school make its best contribution to their 
complete development. 

Teachers, in working on the problems 
of individuals, often find common group 
problems. Educational problems never 
seem, however, to be peculiar to any one 
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cultural group. Economic and social 
status are more important in this regard 
than are ethnic backgrounds. 


1 is to be hoped that the impression 
has not been given that the success 
of any program can be built on a set of 
devices. Rather, any democratic school 
program must be built on the insight of 
the faculty. Such insight is developed 
only through a vigorous program of 
education, discussion, and a general de-. 
sire to solve problems democratically. 
Almost every morning in the week, 
groups of our teachers meet to discuss 
problems in their common search for 
solutions. University classes have been 
held at the school, along with faculty 
seminars in the evening and general 
faculty meetings for routine and pro- 
fessional discussions. Loyal, but some- 
times overworked teachers, carry this 
program through with real professional 
spirit and zeal. 

Furthermore, it may seem from the 
preceding paragraphs that the technical 
nature of many of these problems is not 
recognized, but nothing could be further 
from the truth. A study of the prob- 
lems involved in intercultural education 
could be a life work, as could the study 
of the administration of a good guidance 
program, or the development of signifi- 
cant education for the “submerged 25 
per cent.” Nevertheless, the key to 
progress for all school people is to begin 
somewhere. There always is something 
that can be done better than it has been 
done. With that as the basic ideal, a 
school will go ahead doing the best of 
which it is capable. 


Thirteen Presidents Were Teachers 


The following former United States presidents taught school some time during 
their lifetime: John Adams, James Madison, John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jack- 
son, John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, James A. Garfield, Grover 
Cleveland, William McKinley, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and 


Warren G. Harding. 





Developments 


HE success of the thirty-one junior 

high schools in Los Angeles is due 
in large measure to the leadership which 
they have enjoyed, leadership by the 
superintendent’s staff and by each 
school’s own administrators. Successful 
administration has fostered and made 
possible the professional and personal 
growth of the men and women who staff 
these schools. 

The Forty-third Y earbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation’ concludes with “Educational 
Implications.” Chief among these is the 
importance of maintaining the personal 
and social, as well as the educational, 
adequacy of the teachers who work with 
adolescents. Various ways are sug- 
gested by which this goal may be 
achieved. Following is a brief summary 
of some of the means by which the 
junior high schools of Los Angeles help 
their personnel to keep abreast of edu- 
cational and social developments and 
thereby render maximum service. 


URING the current school year, 

the Junior High School Vice- 
Principals Association has sponsored 
two workshops. These have contributed 
much to the professional growth of the 
members and exerted widespread influ- 
ence upon school faculties. 

The first of these, a workshop for 
the vice-principals themselves, was 
concerned with ‘Helping Teachers 
Understand Adolescent Children.” The 
project was an outgrowth of the Human 
Development Workshop at the Uni- 

1 Published by the Society; distributed by 
the Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1944; Part I, “Adolescence,” is parti- 
cularly applicable. 
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Keeping Abreast of New 


q By HELEN JEWETT ROGERS 











4 The success of any school program 
will depend largely on the teaching 
personnel—on the teachers’ under- 
standing of boys and girls, on their 
enthusiasm, on their awareness of the 
importance of making their subject 
matter vital to the boys and girls they 
teach, and on many similar charac- 
teristics, each of these factors being 
a function of continuing growth by 
the teacher while on the job. A vigor- 
ous, flexible school, attuned to the 
needs and ever-changing interests of 
adolescents—such as the junior high 
purports to be—must be manned by 
teachers young in viewpoint and 
always aware of the latest develop- 
ments. How one school system insures 
that its junior high school teachers 
shall continue to grow in service is 
recounted in this very fine article by 
Miss Rogers. 

Miss Rogers is vice-principal of the 
Gage Avenue Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. Previously, she has been 
vice-principal of the Berendo Junior 
High School, supervisor of social liv- 
ing and English for the Los Angeles 
Secondary Schools, and a demon- 
stration teacher in English for the 
University of Southern California. She 
is president of the Junior High School 
Vice-Principal’s Association of Los 
Angeles and is coauthor of the mono- 
graph, “English Skills in the Junior 
High School.” 





versity of Chicago in the summer of 
1944. Los Angeles’ representative at 
Chicago, a vice-principal, served as pro- 
gram chairman for the workshop and 
with a committee from the group de- 
veloped the pattern of the study. Five 
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major areas were investigated by sub- 
committees, as follows: 

1. Attitudes, knowledges, and habits which 
characterize teachers who “understand” ado- 
lescent children. 

2. Methods of studying the behavior of 
adolescents. 

3. Physical growth patterns of boys and 
yg a of culture felt by youth. 

5. The awareness of self in adolescents. 

The workshop met in a series of nine 
sessions of four hours each, led by the 
chairmen of the several subcommittees. 
Material was presented by panel, sym- 
posium, and individual discussions, and 
literature in the field was reviewed. The 
subject then was opened for general dis- 
cussion under the conference leader. 
A nice balance between academic, theo- 
retical considerations, and practical, 
down-to-earth implications was main- 
tained. Wide reading and sharing of 
experience have resulted in broadened 
horizons and new understandings for 
all participants. Perhaps the most im- 
portant outcome is that vice-principals 
are prepared now to carry on similar 
study groups with teachers in individual 
schools. Thus the influence of the work- 
shop will be extended greatly. 

During the spring semester, a “School 
for Vice-Principals” is being carried 
on under the joint sponsorship of the 
Junior High School Vice-Principais 
Association, the Junior High School 
Principals Association, and the Senior 
High School Principals Association.? 
An eligibility list of twenty-five men 
and twenty women was established re- 
cently from which appointments will be 
made to secondary school vice-principal- 
ships as vacancies occur. The “School” 
is an in-service training project to pre- 
pare these men and women for their new 
duties. ¥ 





2 This “School for Vice-Principals” was en- 
couraged and guided by the assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of junior and senior high 
schools, Miss Elizabeth Sands and G. Millage 
Montgomery. Leaders were given intensive 
training by the assistant superintendent for 
personnel, Louis B. Travers. 
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Nine sessions have been scheduled, 
each of which follows the same pattern. 
From 4 until 6 o’clock, a thirty-minute 
presentation by each of two adminis- 
trators will be followed by an hour with 
a conference leader, when the group will 
discuss the theme of the lectures. Par- 
ticipants and staff will adjourn for 
dinner together from 6 o’clock until 7, 
after which another two-hour period 
will repeat the pattern of the one before 
dinner, with two different speakers but 
the same conference leader. The nine 
areas of discussion are as follows: 

1. Analyzing the job of the vice-principal. 

2. Responsibility for program development. 

3. The vice-principal and the instructional 
program. 

4. Educational and vocational guidance. 

5. Discipline—control of pupil conduct. 

6. Administrative organization, control, and 
procedure. 

7. Educational services. 

8. School and community. 


9. Student body and extracurricular control 
and 


management. 
Through the medium of this work- 
shop, sixty-five successful adminis- 
trators will have participated in the 
training of prospective vice-principals. 


“ee of Teaching” 
has been the theme of the Junior 
High School Principals Association 
during the year 1944-45. Under the di- 
rection of the assistant superintendent 
in charge of junior high schools, princi- 
pals have carried on a program of class- 
room visitation and have presented at 
Association meetings analyses of teach- 
ing situations which they have observed. 
Out of these discussions have come sug- 
gestions for techniques of supervision 
and methods for helping teachers to im- 
prove the effectiveness of their work. 
In addition, both principals and teachers 
have been privileged to visit demon- 
strations by “master teachers” in vari- 
ous fields. A panel of junior high school 
principals will present to the vice-princi- 
pals’ group a summary of their findings 
and techniques. 
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The Junior High School Principals 
Association and the Vice-Principals As- 
sociation have adopted identical patterns 
for their meetings this year, patterns 
which provide maximum opportunity 
for thorough study. The entire member- 
ship meets for a general session every 
other month, at which time presen- 
tations are made, either by members of 
the group or by resource leaders from 
outside. On alternate months the group 
divides into three sections, which meet 
separately. In these smaller groups, 
there is opportunity for participation of 
all members in discussion of the theme 
presented the previous month. Usually 
the purpose of the section meeting is to 
develop ways and means for achieving 
or putting into operation the recommen- 
dations of the general session. Both as- 
sociations have studied the Forty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Each school 
will profit from the new understanding 
of adolescence and adolescents which 
administrators have gained from this 
publication. 


HE Secondary Curriculum Section 

of the Los Angeles City Schools has 
carried on a number of projects in which 
junior high school teachers and adminis- 
trators have shared. Opportunities arise 
in every class to stress moral and spiri- 
tual values, and so the representatives 
from many schools collaborated to issue 
a recent publication on Moral and Spiri- 
tual Values in Education. These people 
pooled their ideas and their devices so 
that all teachers might be guided by 
them. 

Committees of teachers in special sub- 
ject fields are working constantly on 
evaluation of the curriculum and prepa- 
ration of materials of instruction. Junior 
high school teachers of mathematics, 
science, and social living have given 
generously of their time and talents on 
curriculum committees. An imposing 
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number of publications from the Cur- 
riculum Section testify to the high 
quality of the service they have ren- 
dered. 

Examination of new textbooks in all 
subject fields is a continuing study 
carried on by committees of junior high 
school teachers under the direction of 
the Curriculum staff. Textbooks are 
adopted only after they have been se- 
lected by committees of teachers and 
supervisors in the various fields. Books 
are rated not only in terms of their 
technical validity but also on their ap- 
peal to adolescent readers. Successful 
junior high school teachers must know 
adolescents as well as subject-matter. 
Such teachers are the ones best quali- 
fied to judge the usefulness of books or 
other materials of instruction. 


Reet workshops for Los Angeles 
city teachers have been.attended by 
large numbers of junior high school 
teachers, who have enrolled for special 
instruction in their own fields and in 
fields of an entirely different nature. 
Changes in the curriculum and in points 
of emphasis have made it desirable for 
teachers to broaden their knowledge in 
special areas. “Global Geography for 
the Air Age,” a series of lectures offered 
by an expert geographer, was attended 
by more teachers from junior high 
school than from any other level. A 
course in “Teaching Reading in Sec- 
ondary Schools” was arranged tenta- 
tively, and opportunity was given for 
enrollment. It had been decided that 
if 20 or more teachers responded, the 
course would be given. Of the 400 who 
enrolled, 80 per cent were junior high 
school teachers. 

The 1943 “Workshop in the Edu- 
cation of Mexican and Spanish-Speak- 
ing Pupils” attracted many junior high 
school teachers who were concerned 
particularly with the problem of meet- 
ing the needs of these pupils. Out of 























this workshop came an extensive de- 
velopment of materials for use in teach- 
ing Spanish to all pupils in junior high 
school, instead of limiting such instruc- 
tion to those who choose it as a foreign 
language elective in A8. Teachers of 
art, music, and social living are sharing 
with the teachers of Spanish the re- 
sponsibility for giving every pupil in the 
junior high school an elementary train- 
ing in conversational Spanish. 

Through the good offices of the Tenth 
District Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and the Board of Education, a ““Teacher- 
Training Lecture Series on Sex Edu- 
cation and Family Relations” was given 
recently to all interested teachers. 
Junior high school teachers of science, 
physical education, and social living 
took advantage of this opportunity and 
now are better able to understand and to 
handle the problems of the adolescents 
in their classes. 

In addition to the many in-service 
training projects which are offered by 
the Superintendent’s Office to all teach- 
ers, there is a continuing program of 
professional improvement going on 
within each of the junior high schools. 
Emphases vary according to the needs 
of a given school and faculty. Adequate 
orientation of new teachers is a primary 
concern in every school, and teachers 
share this responsibility with adminis- 
trators. Large numbers of teachers who 
have come in on “war emergency” cre- 
dentials are being trained on the job. 
Permanent teachers and administrators 
who are participating in this program 
are themselves profiting from the ex- 
perience. 
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A major committee of the Associ- 
ation of California Secondary School 
Principals is the one on Developmental 
Reading in Secondary Schools. The 
State Department of Education already 
has published the first Bulletin prepared 
by this group, Teaching Reading in the 
Secondary Schools.* Manuscript for the 
second Bulletin, to be called Improving 
Reading Instruction in the Secondary 
School,” will be. ready soon for the 
printer. These two publications repre- 
sent some four years of research and 
study by teachers and supervisors who 
are deeply concerned about the improve- 
ment of reading in secondary schools. 
The Southern Section of this State 
Committee includes in its membership 
a number of junior high school teachers 
whose contributions to the study and to 
the Bulletins have been invaluable. 


"Le foregoing discussion may or 
may not have touched on the most 
important means by which the Los An- 
geles junior high school personnel keep 
abreast of educational and social de- 
velopments. Certainly, the situations 


noted have contributed to the goal, but 


it is equally certain that there are in- 
numerable other ways in which the goal 
has been fostered. Although there may 
be a difference of opinion as to the fac- 
tors most directly responsible, the fact 
remains that most of the men and 
women who staff our junior high schools 
are wise, sympathetic, and understand- 
ing educators of adolescent boys and 
girls. 





8 Bulletin of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Vol, 12, No. 3, March, 1943. 


Dumbarton Oaks Furnishes Theme of Contest 


The Dumbarton Oaks plan will be the main theme of the Nineteenth National 
High School Contest conducted by the League of Nations Association, according 
to an announcement made from the Association headquarters, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York. The examination will be held April 13 in local public high schools. 

More than 1,100 high schools enroll in the contest each year, and about ten 
thousand students participate, the number varying from 1 to 300 in the individual 


schools. 





Teaching Nutrition as Part 


Of Daily Living 


NOWLEDGE of any subject 

matter without a desire to use it 
to improve ourselves and our fellow 
men is of very little value. 

The average American is quite well 
informed on the subject of nutrition, 
but he leaves the application to the other 
fellow. 

Pupils of junior high school age are 
fascinated with the story of the build- 
ing of the house they live in, and when 
the subject is taught interestingly, 
with good illustrative material and with 
pupil participation, they retain the in- 
formation very well. The question still 
remains : How can we stimulate in these 
young people a desire to apply this 
knowledge to their own daily living. 

Nutrition instructors always have 
stressed the importance of such foods 
as vegetables and milk. Since the war 
we have talked much about the use of 
cereals and urged the use of beans as 
extenders when other foods are scarce. 
How one school accomplishes these pur- 
poses and at the same time answers 
the above question satisfactorily is de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 

In our school, nutrition is presented 
in such a way that the students become 
a part of the picture. They play games, 
set up food models, cook the foods, 
interpret and display illustrative ma- 
terials such as wall charts, cartoons 
made by class members, write slogans, 
and, on several occasions, have put on 
a school-wide better-eating program. 


te children of twelve years of age 
like activity, so we begin our study 
with the go or energy foods. We com- 
pare the body with dad’s car and learn 
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q By E. INETA NELSON 





q One of our greatest problems as 
teachers always has been to find a 
means whereby the subject matter 
we teach might become a part of the 
everyday life of our students instead 
of being stored as an accumulation 
of unrelated facts, soon forgotten be- 
cause they were never used. How 
one teacher has met this problem sat- 
isfactorily is told in the accompany-. 
ing description of the activities of her 
junior high school classes in nutrition. 

The author of this article, Miss Nel- 
son, is a teacher in the Mt. Vernon 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years, she has 
taught in the junior high schools of 
Los Angeles and has become well 
known in that city through her partici- 
pation in various kinds of nutrition 
programs. For the past five years she 
has conducted an annual better- 
eating campaign in her school. Before 
going to Los Angeles, Miss Nelson 
taught in the public schools of South 
Dakota. 





the foods necessary to provide energy 
for our bodies. We bring cereal boxes, 
bread wrappers, and any articles from 
magazines and newspapers about cereal 
products. We line our walls with this 
material and later read the labels to find 
what the package contains and how we 
can use the contents. 

When the first or second girl has 
read her bread label, the question arises: 
“What is enriched bread?” The teacher 
has the large charts on enrichment of 
flours and a small chart showing the 
wheat kernel for each girl’s notebook. 
With the help of this material we learn 


























what nature put into the wheat and how 
man is trying to replace these elements. 

The cereal cookery lesson becomes 
one of real importance to each girl and 
reports come back to school that a hot 
cereal is a “must” with these students 
on cold mornings. 

Proteins are introduced as grow 
foods. We show a picture of a poorly 
built and of a well-built house. We 
show a baby picture and a junior high 
girl’s picture. We study the picture of 
white rats* and note the difference be- 
tween the one that ate grow foods and 
his brother who did not. We take milk 
apart by separating the cream from 
the skim milk, and then we churn the 
cream.’ During this latter process, 
interest becomes so keen that the chil- 
dren are heard to say, “You have had 
ten shakes ; now let me shake it.” We 
make cottage cheese from skim milk 
and great excitement arises when vari- 
ous members not in on the secret think 
the milk in the junket stage is frozen or 
has gelatin in it. We taste the whey 
and decide it has a sweet taste. Then 
we show the class calcium and milk 
sugar from the drug store. 

The importance of milk as food fer 
building bones and teeth is learned very 
enthusiastically through this codpera- 
tive project. With the aid of compara- 
tive food charts* we learn how difficult 
it is to eat enough of any food to get 
our daily need of calcium unless we 
drink a quart of milk. 

We check lunch trays in the school 
cafeteria. Ten girls go out each day for 
one week checking ten trays each. Re- 





1Included in The White Rat of Hawkin’s 
Hall, a booklet published by the porated 
Milk Association, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. See also posters (Nos. 1-11) showing 
the story of white rats, issued by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. (obtainable from the 
United States Government Printing Office. ) 

2See Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls, 
by Mary Swartz Rose, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. 

8‘‘Calcium Equivalents” and ‘Protein 
Equivalents,” charts issued by the National 
Dairy Council (branch office in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles) in 1943. 
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ports are brought back to class and tabu- 
lated, and results are reported to the 
students in the principal’s daily bulletin. 
This procedure helps remind all of the 
importance of milk in the diet. 

The minerals and vitamins are called 
keep well and keep going foods. In 
this connection, we think immediately 
of the vegetable, and we begin the study 
by taking a trip to the school garden. 
There we watch the seeds being planted ; 
we see the tiny shoots in another flat, 
and farther along there are plants large 
enough to be separated and replanted 
before being reset outside the lathhouse. 
From there we go to see the various 
types of vegetables already growing in 
the garden, and we always find some- 
thing to carry back with us, even though 
it may be at times only a bit of vitamin- 
rich parsley. 

Following this question-provoking 
experience we discuss the marketing of 
vegetables, and, with an assignment to 
various shelves and departments of the 
store in hand, we visit the market where 
school supplies are purchased. 

On our return we hear remarks such 
as these: “The asparagus was sure 
high.” Out of this comes the discussion 
of seasonal buying for freshness and 
better prices. 

We buy a package of frozen peas and 
spend the same amount of money for 
fresh peas and conclude that at certain 
seasons of the year frozen vegetables 
are a better buy than fresh ones. This 
gives us a good chance to demonstrate 
the cooking of frozen vegetables, as few 
of the girls are familiar with this type 
of cookery. 

Other remarks bring the discussion 
to the topic of the rationing of foods. 
We help the class to understand why 
point values vary on canned and frozen 
vegetables and. at times are lifted en- 
tirely. This leads to the conclusion that 
our home gardens and home canning 
are still a necessity. 
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During the discussion each girl is 
handed a chart* and asked to show and 
interpret it to the class. After class the 
charts are posted on the room-length 
bulletin board, where they remain dur- 
ing the vegetable cookery lessons. Buy- 
ing, storing, and preparing to conserve 
food values of fresh, canned, and frozen 
vegetables are topics covered and well 
illustrated on these charts. 

In our cookery lessons we plan and 
serve simple vegetable combinations 
with color and food values in mind. Our 
aim is to do this so well that our fami- 
lies will want to eat vegetables without 
being reminded that they are good for 
them. Often a girl is heard to exclaim, 
“Oh, I never liked this before,” as she 
tastes the vegetable she has cooked for 
herself. 


OW we are ready to look at the 
picture of the two cats which were 
fed by the scientist and to note how the 
one which ate vegetables and milk grew 
so much different from his brother who 
ate only meat, potatoes, and bread. 
Again we check trays and on return 
hear such remarks as these: “I saw 
three boys with no milk or vegetables 
today. I wonder if the lack of these 
caused the pimples on their faces?” 
“Oh, there was the fattest girl in line 
with only starches on her tray.” “Don’t 
you think it would be a good idea to 
compel all students to begin with a 
cooked vegetable or salad and build his 
lunch around that? They would stand 
a better chance of having it balanced.” 
“The only boys who had better lunches 





4 Two sets of posters are used—“Fight Food 
Waste in the Home” and “Get the Good from 
Your Foods”—both published by the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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than girls were those who spent more 
money and had more variety.” 

On one occasion when we were work- 
ing on a victory-lunch project, the girls 
became so interested that they asked to 
exhibit charts and posters they had 
made. This called for an explanation of 
the display in the hall show case, so girls 
wrote slogans for the principal’s bulle- 
tin. Such interest was shown that we 
continued the project for three weeks. 
The drama class put on a better-lunch 
play, and at the request of the classes 
we closed the program by planning 
victory plate lunches for cafeteria dur- 
ing the remainder of the term. 

Other classes have carried their post- 
ers and- cartoons to the homerooms, 
where they explained some points of 
good eating habits to the class. The 
poster on display in a room remained 
there for one week, and then the girl 
who had put it there returned to take 
it to some other room, this activity con- 
tinuing until all rooms had been visited. 


T the closing of the term we play 
games to check on our eating habits. 
Such games as Vita-min-go,® Nutrition 
Yardstick,* and Vit-o-scope’ are used 
with much interest. We use food 
models® for quick quizzes to recognize 
food values, and for setting up the meals 
we score with the games mentioned. 
The study of nutrition is fun for both 
student and teacher when it is codpera- 
tive action. 





5 Distributed by Collier’s Weekly in codpera- 
tion with the Office of Defense, Health, and 
Welfare Services as part of the National Nutri- 
tion Program, 1942. 

6 Issued by the National Livestock Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
ome Issued from 60 East 42nd Street, New York 

8 We use the charts of “Visual Food Values” 
and the “Colored Food Models” issued by the 
National Dairy Council. 


Part-Time Employment of Students to Be Studied 


Part-time employment of high school students under school supervision, an 
important war-time development, is to be studied by the National Child Labor 


Committee for its relation to postwar education and employment. 























Mathematics 


HE widespread program of mathe- 

matics teaching now being carried 
on in the Armed Services, industry, 
colleges, and high schools to meet spe- 
cial demands of the emergency undoubt- 
edly will have a permanent influence on 
the mathematics program in the sec- 
ondary school. To some extent the 
nature of this influence already has be- 
come apparent. It is the purpose here 
to call attention to some apparent trends 
and to point out implications recent de- 
velopments have for the schools, to- 
gether with the problems that probably 
will result. 


Some indication as to present trends 
and the probable future course that will 
be taken in curriculum and instruction 
in mathematics has become available 
recently through several sources. These 
include the Institutes of the California 
Mathematics Council, held in Decem- 
ber, 1942, and August, 1943 and 1944, 
at Stanford, and in December, 1943, in 
Oakland. Important, also, were the 
workshops which were held at the Stan- 
ford School of Education during the 
summers of 1943 and 1944, in which 
consultants, brought in from industry 


and the Army, Navy, and Air Force © 


training programs, were able to clarify 
their experiences and the nature of their 
programs. There is, of course, a grow- 
ing body of literature in the field perti- 
nent to the present situation. 


The several important common 
trends which have become noticeable 
from this varied group of sources center 
largely around two fundamental points 
—the widespread and increasing de- 
mand for mathematics for noncollege 





Trends in the Teaching of 


q By LUCIEN B. KINNEY 





q Many articles have pointed out 
during recent months the general 
trends toward a greater emphasis on 
' the teaching of mathematics—in the 
Services, in industry. and in the 
schools. But in a general way, the 
articles have stopped there, giving 
relatively little attention to the influ- 
ence which recent developments will 
have on the nature of the postwar 
curriculum and instruction in mathe- 
matics. Dr. Kinney, in his current 
article, analyzes these present trends 
in the carefully thought out statement 
which constitutes his current article. 
Dr. Kinney, associate professor and 
acting dean in the School of Educa- 
tion at Stanford, is a specialist in the 
field of mathematics education. Since 
going to Stanford in 1940, he has 
worked closely with the mathematics 
teachers of California and has par- 
ticipated in many significant develop- 
ments in the State. Immediately be- 
fore 1940, he had been head of the 
Department of Mathematics at State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 
With Harl R. Douglass, he is the 
author of such texts as “Everyday 
Mathematics,” “Mathematics for To- 
day.” and “Junior Mathematics.” He 
is the author, also, of “Business Mathe- 
matics” and “Using Dollars and 
Sense.” 





pupils, and the fact that industry and 
the armed forces are experiencing now 
the problems that the schools will meet 
when they undertake to provide general 
mathematical literacy. 


Fist, there is an increasing em- 
phasis on mathematics for use. 
When thus stated, the word use is 
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taken in the broadest sense to imply that 
the mathematics must be functional in 
making the pupil more effective in his 
ability to do something. It must be avail- 
able for meeting future situations with- 
out any vague reliance on transfer of 
training. Further, it must equip the 
pupil for continued growth, since the 
problems he will encounter will become 
more and more complex as he grows 
older and meets situations requiring 
more maturity, and also as society con- 
tinues to become more complex. 

Parallel to this concept of use in cur- 
riculum planning, either for the present 
or for the postwar period, is the grow- 
ing emphasis on realistic definitions of 
the outcomes of learning. There is little 
emphasis notable at present on learning 
as a form of mental development. Pres- 
ent-day courses—whether in the public 
schools, in the Services, or in industry— 
are designed to provide competences 
needed to meet real and well-defined 
requirements. It is probable that this 
will continue as the prevailing point of 
view. 

To provide such courses, the basic 
considerations in curriculum construc- 
tion must be these three: (1) A clear 
definition of the competence or ability 
that is to be provided—this must be de- 
termined from the requirements of so- 
ciety as they exist or are expected to 
exist, or more specifically from the situ- 
ations which the student is to be pre- 
pared to meet if they can be anticipated. 
(2) The nature of the pupil personnel, 
the aptitudes of the individual, and the 
problems of learning as they affect 
the individual pupil with his particular 
capacities and deficiencies. (3) The 
nature of the field itself, as determining 
the possible contributions that mathe- 
matics can afford. 


A SmconD major trend is notable in 
the increasing extent to which the 
organization of courses emphasizes the 
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social and personal significance of the 
subject; as well as the systematic nature 
of the field. This adjustment in em- 
phasis has been necessitated by the 
characteristics of the pupils for whom 
the work is planned. It is an interesting 
fact that the experiences of industry and 
the Armed Services lead directly to the 
conclusions already arrived at in studies 
in the psychology of learning. 

In schools set up by industry*, proce- 
dures are based on the fact that “learn- 
ing goes on best in the degree that the 
individual sees and feels the significance 
of his own felt needs and what he 
does.”? In industry, mathematical proc- 
esses are introduced through important 
applications in which they are essential, 
as in blueprint reading, tool design, 
sheet metal layouts, and the like. The 
pupil is learning to do something, and 
the mathematical process makes it pos- 
sible for him to do it. The learning 
proceeds from the significant under- 
standable problem situation to the ab- 
stract mathematical principle. 

A similar procedure was found by 
members of the Stanford Workshop to 
be common in classes in the Navy and 
the Armored Corps in the Army. A fact 
which probably will be of increasing im- 
portance in the future is that these proce- 
dures have been found by experience to 
be particularly successful with pupils of 
average or lower aptitude. 

If this point of view is to become ef- 
fective in the classroom, the teacher 
must understand some of the real ap- 
plications of mathematics in the fields 
for which the pupil is being prepared. 
For the college preparatory field this 
does not present a difficult problem, 
since the teacher is herself experienced 
in more advanced applications of mathe- 





1 James Kadushin, “Mathematics in Present- 
day Industry.” The Mathematics Teacher, 
35 :260-264, October, 1942. 

2R. H. Wheeler, “The New Psychology of 
Learning.” The Tenth Yearbook, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Bureau of 
eens, Columbia University, New York, 
1935. 

















matics. In the industrial and technical 
fields, however, organized research is 
required that will not only discover and 
make public the important applications 
but that also will keep the schools 
abreast of technical development. For 
the elementary levels, much material in 
aviation is made available by the CAA 
project recently completed at Stanford.* 
Other projects of a similar nature are 
needed in other fields. 

In stressing personal significance, 
however, we must never lose sight of the 
need for an understanding of interrela- 
tionships in the number system itself 
and for the ability to develop and apply 
abstract principles. Here the emphasis 
is on the logical, sequential characteris- 
tics of the field of mathematics. The 
basis of transfer of training, as it is com- 
monly understood, probably lies in this 
understanding of the principle and of 
the general situation to which it applies. 
Both the point of view of personal sig- 
nificance and that of a systematic, logical 
understanding of the field are indispens- 
able in curriculum planning. In the past 
we have made serious mistakes by em- 
phasizing one to the neglect of the other. 
The extensive and valuable experience 
derived from the present situation 
should serve to prevent repetition of 
these mistakes. 


A THIRD trend appears in the in- 

creasing degree to which programs 
set up for special groups of students 
with special needs tend to be liberated 
from dominance by the general student. 
This is particularly true in the Armed 
Services, industry, and the college train- 
ing program, as well as in the high 
school preinduction programs. In the 
postwar period these special groups will 
include, primarily, those with specific 
vocational needs, such as the business 





8 Described in an article by R. Will Burnett, 


“P-38's in the Junior High Curriculum?” Caui- 
FORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 19: 
287, October, 1944. 
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student or the student in the machine 
shop, and those in the group destined 
for college and the study of scientific or 
technical fields. 

Whether this segregation can con- 
tinue depends on our ability to select 
students on the basis of abilities, inter- 
ests, and achievement. Such selection 
presents new problems in testing, guid- 
ance, and personnel work. What level 
of ability is required for college prepara- 
tory mathematics as it could be and 
should be taught if these groups of stu- 
dents were carefully selected? How can 
we determine who will probably go to 
college and who will not? Can we set 
up a program so that the student who 
decides in the sophomore or junior year 
that he is going to college can be accom- 
modated and prepared for college even 
with such a delayed start? It is neces- 
sary to assume that these problems can 
be solved if we are to maintain separate 
courses for these special groups. 


FOURTH trend is an increased 

utilization of more varied ap- 
proaches and activities in the mathe- 
matics classroom. This is evident in the 
industrial and service schools, where 
mathematics is studied in close relation- 
ship with its application. It is evident 
also to a lesser extent in the secondary 
schools, where utilization of more 
effective programs of diagnosis and in- 
dividualized drill have increased the 
proportion of time that may be spent on 
problem applications. 

The Army, Navy, Air Forces, and 
industry have designed their programs 
primarily to secure maximum efficiency 
in providing mathematical competence 
in an extremely limited time. The high 
degree of motivation and narrowness of 
purpose are not suitable to the public 
schools. Some of the procedures used 
are interesting and valuable, however, 
and undoubtedly will be suggestive for 
practice in high school classes. We have 
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never, in the field of mathematics, ex- 
plored the possibilities of visual aids 
or of the various devices and realia that 
are readily available. The need for such 
varied approaches will become apparent 
as we encounter a new population in the 
classroom which cannot deal so readily 
with abstractions, generalities, and sym- 
bolism as could a limited proportion of 
the college preparatory group. 


peDVALLY, there are fewer topics in 

the typical course in mathematics, 
each of which is better developed than 
formerly was the case. Experience re- 
veals that the individual will use only 
those processes that he has mastered 
and can use effectively. Processes which 
he has learned, but over which he does 
not feel mastery, he will tend to ignore. 
The effective sequence for developing 
such mastery is the following: first, use 
in the real situation; second, under- 
standing through study and analysis of 
the process or relationship ; and, third, 
further practice in the real situation. 
Such careful treatment restricts the 
number of topics that can be dealt with 
in a given course. 


1 © evgode ie we approve or deplore 
the trends noted above, we cannot 
ignore them. Every indication points 
to the probable retention of general in- 
terest in mathematics in the postwar 
period. The emergency has revealed the 
need for mathematical literacy, rather 
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than creating it. If a mathematics pro- 
gram can be provided which clearly will 
be effective in preparing the pupil to 
meet the quantitative problems of his 
environment, we may expect the mathe- 
matics classes to include a large propor- 
tion of the high school population of 
both sexes. This means an increased 
proportion of pupils with medium or 
low aptitudes for mathematics. The im- 
plication noted above for content and 
method are of greatest importance. 

In summary it is worth repeating that 
the trends that are becoming apparent 
result in the main from two causes: an 
emphasis on learning to do and the need 
for mathematical competence in a large 
group of individuals previously mathe- 
matically illiterate. The first of these 
causes has brought about a clear defini- 
tion of outcomes and abilities that must 
result from the course, together with an 
organization of content and methods 
based on the realization that skills and 
processes, though carefully acquired, 
may not function in a real situation if 
their application is not understood. The 
second cause has brought about some 
radical changes in the nature of class- 
room activities. 

The resultant trends are not, of 
course, universal as yet. They are im- 
portant, however, since we can see in 
the classes in industry and the Armed 
Forces some of the problems the schools 
must face a few years from now. 


University Extension Adds High School Correspondence 


High school supervised study by correspondence is the most recent service 
added by University of California Extension. Organized in coéperation with 
the School of Education, University of California, and with educators of the 
State, this new program offers courses planned to supplement the high school 


program. 


While this service is designed to assist in the expansion of the curriculum of 
local high schools and to provide educational opportunities for rural, isolated, or 
handicapped students, it may be used also by members of the Armed Forces or war 
workers who have not completed their high school education. University Ex- 
tension points out that, in the latter cases, the high school last attended should 
be contacted by the individual for information regarding specific subject require- 


ments to be met for graduation. 
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What's Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


Edited by FRANK B. LINDSAY 





Driver Education in California 
High Schools.—The following para- 
graphs are from an address by Director 
Gordon H. Garland, State Department 
of Motor Vehicles, before the Federa- 
tion of Safety Organizations of Califor- 
nia, Oakland, November 4, 1944, and 
are used by permission : 

Instead of the bare handful of schools 
that were giving any sort of a course 
last year there now are some 250 schools 
teaching Driver Education as a full 
semester unit with full credit toward 
graduation or that have the course in- 
tegrated in some way with their existing 
curricular subjects. More than 6,000 
students are enrolled in these classes, 
the average class being about twenty- 
five students. 

Many schools that could not start the 
course at the beginning of the present 
school year, because curricula had been 
planned early last winter, have made 
plans to start it at the beginning of the 
second semester, this coming January. 
A limited number of schools are giving 
actual behind-the-wheel instruction in 
addition to the classroom work. Several 
more schools are planning to include the 
road work just as soon as they are able 
to secure equipment... . 

Two major difficulties have been en- 
countered. The first is the crowded 
condition of the school curriculum and 
the second, the shortage of teachers 
trained to give instruction in Driver 
Education. 

The first has been partially overcome 
by offering several alternate plans 
whereby the course can be incorporated 
into other courses already in the cur- 





riculum in those schools that cannot 
find room for it on the full unit basis. 
This, of course, is a makeshift arrange- 
ment that can be discarded as time goes 
on, but it is better than nothing. 

The second handicap—that of teacher 
shortage—has been overcome to some 
degree by an arrangement worked out 
with the authorities of the University 
of California at Berkeley and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California whereby 
two teacher training institutes of one 
week each were held, and to which dis- 
trict boards were invited to send teach- 
ers for a course of intensive training in 
the methods of teaching driver educa- 
tion. 

The attendance at each of these insti- 
tutes averaged 125. About 100 were 
able to stay through the entire course 
at each institute. This gave us a fine 
reservoir of some 200 teachers trained 
to give driver education courses and 
located in all parts of California. Prac- 
tically all of the teachers so trained are 
now putting their knowledge to good 
use in the respective schools where they 
are employed... . 

For the use of instructors in their 
classes there have been printed a suffi- 
cient number of copies of the Vehicle 
Code Summary so that every student 
taking driver education may have a copy 
and thus receive instruction in Califor- 
nia’s traffic laws. Each student is pro- 
vided with a copy of an official pam- 
phlet issued by the Department of 
Education, on the history of motoring 
in California and the development of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles, for 
background purposes. We are supply- 
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ing the teachers with the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster-General’s Pre-Induction 
Manual... . 

To make the course as attractive as 
possible to the students from the “sales- 
manship” angle, certificates have been 
prepared which will be issued to them 
upon completion of their classroom in- 
struction. The boy or girl who receives 
one of these certificates may then secure 
a license to operate a motor vehicle 
without the necessity of taking other 
examinations in traffic laws and traffic 
signs. This gives the student an in- 
centive for applying himself in the 
classes and completing the work in a 
satisfactory manner. 

7 5 7 

Technical Institute Curricula in 

California Public Junior Colleges.— 


The following statement was made by 
Rosco C. Ingalls, director, Los Angeles 
City College, at the Conference Com- 
mittee meeting of the California Junior 
College Federation and the University 
of California, Berkeley, November 8, 
1944 : 

The public junior college in Califor- 
nia functions as a “community college.” 
It is expected to serve and does serve 
the occupational training needs and gen- 
eral education needs of its entire sur- 
rounding population. There are forty- 
four such public junior colleges in the 
state. Established originally to serve 
the post high school educational needs 
and aims of the youth of the community, 
they have broadened their purposes to 
include, as well, a whole range of educa- 
tional services to adults. Because they 
function, educationally, for a cross-sec- 
tion of a typical American community, 
their offerings range from the prepro- 
fessional curricula of traditional colleges 
and universities, through the semipro- 
fessional curricula, to intensive short- 
term trade training courses for employ- 
ment on the trade level. 

One of their major purposes has been, 
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and unquestionably will continue to be, 
the education of a great nurgber of men 
and women for occupations that lie 
somewhere between the professions and 
the trades—occupations involving tech- 
nical training beyond mere skill training 
and involving, moreover, the develop- 
ment of leadership for supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. This kind of curriculum 
is described in California by the term, 
“semi-professional.” In general, it is 
organized as a two-year curriculum de- 
signed to lead to occupational compe- 
tence and leadership in a specified 
occupational area and designed to in- 
sure also greater competence in dis- 
charging the obligations of citizenship 
common to all of us whatever be our 
occupations. The junior college recog- 
nizes, however, that the length of the 
period prescribed for education in a 
semiprofessional curriculum may vary 
with the previous educational and em- 
ployment experience of the student and 
may be shorter or, though more rarely, 
longer than the two years ordinarily 
outlined. 

The semiprofessional curricula of 
California public junior colleges in the 
occupational areas of industry (includ- 
ing technology) serve needs similar to 
those met elsewhere in the country by 
technical institutes. In short, they con- 
stitute the “technical institute educa- 
tion” available in the junior colleges. 
Admission requirements are high sehool 
graduation or its equivalent; but it is 
not expected that the student will have 
completed any traditional college pre- 
paratory program. The completion of a 
technical institute curriculum is marked 
by the awarding of the Associate in 
Arts degree. 


Terminal Education is a term cur- 
rently accepted to describe a new pat- 
tern of education provided by junior 
colleges. This pattern is the result of 
the past fifteen years’ development in 
California. It does not attempt to paral- 
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Taste 1.—StTaTe ENROLLMENTS IN CALIFOR- 
nia Pusic Junror CoLieces 


Full time Special students 
Year regular students indayclasses Totals 
in day classes’ or evening 


1932-33 26,017 7,498 33,515 
1937-38 31,870 20,358 52,228 
1938-39 38,377 30,136 68,513 
1939-40 43,031 40,518 83,549 


1940-41 44,059 62,326 106,385 
1941-42 42,467 98,701 141,168 





1Includ ofessional and liberal arts stu- 
Pm. — to complete the traditional four-year 
program of colleges or universities; (b) semiprofes- 
sional students in technical institute or business 
college or agriculture institute courses; (c) stu- 
dents completing their general education. ms 

*Includes youth and adults in technical institute 
courses, trade training courses, war t courses, 
and a wide variety of courses of a or 
academic nature. 
lel in objective or content the two years 
of lower division work in standard col- 
leges and universities. Terminal is not 
used to describe the end of the learning 
process for an individual but rather to 
designate the completion of a specified 
program in the organized environment 


of an educational institution. 


It is apparent that the term junior, 
when used to describe the institution 
that has developed and is developing in 
California as a community institution 
with its variety of educational services, 
is no longer adequate as a descriptive 
term. 


Some districts have substituted city 
for junior in an attempt to improve the 
situation, but this action, admittedly an 
improvement, still falls short of our 
urgent need for ari adequate word to 
describe what is being done in public 
education. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in its recent publication, Education 
for All American Youth, uses the term 
“community institutes” to describe the 
institution that will offer the educa- 
tional program of two years beyond 
high school. 

This point of a current vocabulary 
that is confusing and inadequate is pre- 
sented to emphasize an urgent need for 
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words that will present clearly and ade- 
quately in our public relations program 
the nature of our junior colleges and 
thus help us to secure essential financial 
support for our educational program. 


Technical institute curricula now pro- 
vided by California junior colleges are 
characterized by the following: : 


1, Training for a high level of mechanical 
proficiency. 

2. Education in mathematics and science to 
produce competence in the solving of prob- 
lems of technology. 

3. Education in “job management” and “job 
relations” to increase competence in the solv- 
ing of problems of supervision and operation. 

4. Education for civic and social com- 
petence. 

5. Curriculum flexibility to permit any 
needed flow of students from trade training 
to technical institute education, or the reverse, 
as individual capacities or industrial needs 
dictate. 

6. Flexibility to permit ready shifts in em- 
phasis to meet changing industrial demands. 

Occupational areas served through 
technical institute curricula include, 
among others, the following: 

1. Aeronautics (including aerodynamics for 
pilots, air navigation, aeronautical meteorol- 
ogy, aeronautics shop (including aircraft en- 
gines, aircraft metal, et cetera). 

2. Machine technology (including machine 
shop practice, machine drawing, machine de- 
sign). 

3. Sheet metal (including metallurgy). 

4. Auto trades (including gas engines, 
Diesel engines, mechanics). 

5. Electrical technology (including direct 
current and alternating current electricity, 
electrical wiring, et cetera). 

6. Radio institute (including mechanics, 
code, radio workshop). 

7. Oil technology (including oil field ma- 
chinery, oil refinery, oil chemistry). 

8. Drafting (architectural and machine). 

9. Building trades (including design, in- 
sulation, cost estimates, et cetera). 

10. Air conditioning and refrigeration. 

11. Engineering aides. 
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NEW SPANISH READERS 





xo SINGULAR CORTESIA 


— Es una buena idea. 
— Quiero decirle a usted una cosa, si usted me lo petmite. 
Créame usted, le digo la verdad. 
— Hable usted, yo escucho. 
3 — Sefior Blasco Ibdiiez, daria con gusto mis posesiones en 
la pampa* por no haber Icido* su libro «La barracap. 





— Ah si? 2Por qué dice usted eso? 
— Porque tengo mis razones. Y son muy buena$. Voy 
decirselas 


t , 
te El autor mirdé sorprendido al compafiero de viaje. {Qué hom- 
bre tan singulas! Nunca habia conocido un hombre como 
éste, sentado a su lado. 
— ¢Puede usted explicarme por qué? Qué quiere decir 
usted * — dijo Blasco Ibéiiez al otro. 
13 — Porque asi tendria el placer de volver a leer* «La barracas 
por primera vez. 





Modismos 


@. {No es asi? = ;No es verdad? Is it not true? 

5. no (ser) mds que t0 (be) only 

¢. querer decir to mean 

4. volver a (leer) to (read) again 

moras: 1. La barraca cebin. 2. el retrato picture. 3. el lector reader 


4. ta pampa, vast treeiess plains in Argentina. 5. por no haber 
heido wot to bave read. 
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